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SCHOOL | 
READING BY GRADES 


By JAMES BALDWIN, Ph.D., Editor of “‘ Harper’s Readers;” author of 
“Old Greek Stories,” “Old Stories of the East,” “ The Book Lover.” 


The unusual freshness and charm of the reading matter, the copious 
introduction of selections of genuine literary value, the gradation and 


A Happy New Year 


to all the army of teachers. May the beginning of 1898 
find you with fresh zeal and vigor in the school-room. 
We ‘bring to you the wisdom and experience sof~ether 


teachifrs to help make your work successful. 


general pedagogical excellence, the rare beauty of the numerous colored #+ ‘ 


plates and engravings, render this series the foremost example of 
modern ot on in teaching reading. Eight books, one for each year: 
First Year, 25c.; Second Year, 35c.; Third Year, 45c.; Fourth Year, 
456. Fifth Year, 45c.; Sixth Year, 5oc.; Seventh Year, 5o0c.; Eighth 

ear, soc. For the convenience of ungraded schools the first seven 
books will also be bound in five volumes, as follows: First Year, 25c.; 
Second Year, 35c.; Fourth and Fifth Years combined, 70c.; Combined 
Seventh and Beith Years, 8oc. 


“The public is to be corgratulated on receiving from : our press Baldwin’s School 
Reading by Grades. [n mechanical execut on, Thestrations, gradation and literary 
merit this series of readers wos corsidered the best adapted to the needs of our public 
schools. We have adopted ‘ Baldwin's School Reading by Grades’ tor use in the pudlic 
schoo's of Buffalo.”"—Henry P. Emurson, Supt. of Schools, Buffalo, N. ¥ 


ECLECTIC 
SCHOOL READINGS 


Nothing More Attractive or Instructive for Holiday Gifts 


A collection of supplementary reading in classic tales and folk lore, 
history, and nature study, prepared by the: most skilful writers for the 
young. Profusely illustrated with original drawings and reproductions of 
famous works of art. Fifteen volumes now ready. Send for catalogue- 


tte 


Books sent prepaid on receipt of prices. 


Catalogues, Circulars 
and Bulletin of New Books on request. 


Correspondence invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta Portland, Ore 





PAYNR#’S 100 LESSONS IN NATURE AROUND MY 


A Guide to SCHOOL. The most practical teachers’ guide to 
Natéiré Study Nature Study published. Lessons on Plants, Ani- 


mals, Insecf+, Fishes, Birds, etc. 
has been done—not mere theory. 


Tells what 


lllustrated. Price, $1.00. 
HINTZ’S ILLUSTRATIVE BLACKBOARD SKETCH- 


Every Teacher ING. By its use any teacher can quickly learn 
Can Draw to draw on the blackboard. 
derfully in your work. Illustrated. 


Gives Model Lessons. 
200 pages. 


It will help won- 
Price, 30 cents. 


DEAN’S GEOGRAPHY CLASS: HOW TO INTEREST 

Interest the IT. The author—a very successful teacher— 
Geography Class gives her plan. Anyone can follow it and obtain 
dehghtful results. Illustrated. Peice, 35 cents. 


KELLOGG’S GEOGRAPHY BY MAP DRAWING. 

Map | The object of this very useful book is to aid the teacher 
Drawing in the effort to have his pupils draw geographical forms 
with readiness and pleasure. Price, 50 cents 


NEW YEAR AND MIDWINTER EXERCISES. 
Winter School | Recitations, quotations, authors’ birthdays and special 
Exercises | programs for winter months. No books like it. For 
all grades. Contains material not to be found elsewhere. Price, 25 cents. 





E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers, 


61 EAST NINTH STREET, NEW YORK. 
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O Goop GRAY HEAD WHICH ALL MEN KNow.—Zennyson. 


If you do not find a few Dixon Pencils in your stocking, they can 
be obtained at any first-class stationers—The Dixon Factory is overflow- 
ing with Pencils, graded and finished to suit the most exacting user, 


DIXON'S 


are used in more schools and colleges than any other pencils. 
indispensable in modern school equipment. 
Dixon’s American Graphite Pencils, mention “The New York School 

Journal,” and send 16 cents in stamps for samples. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 


AMERICAN GRAPHITE 


PENCILS 


They are 
If you are not familiar with 





JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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T#® PRANG NORMAL ART CLASSES-1897’98 


The P: Normal Art Classesin New York will reopen at the Normal Art Class-Rooms, 3-5 West 18th 
St., New York, Oct. 2d, 1897, under the auspices of the Directors. The classes will be in charge of Miss 
Eliza A. Sargent, a graduate of Pratt Institute and an instructor in the Prang Normal Art (lasses. Miss 
Sargent has had large experience in supervisory work and Institute work, and has had exceptional oppor- 
tunities for the study of the History of Art. She is conversant with public art instruction from the school- 
rcom side as well as from the technical side, and brings to the work also the advantage of foreign observation 
CALENDAR —There will be two terms of instruction in these classes, as fullows: Fall Term, Oct. 9-Dec. 11. 

Spring Term, Jan 1s-April 23. Conferences on subjects of general interest: Oct. 2, 1897, Dec. 18, 1897. 

Jan, &, 1898, Apr. 30, 1898 c : 

CLASSES—1. Class in Primary Methods. 2. Class in Brush-Work in Ink, Water-Color, etc 3. Class in 
Model and Oject Drawing, in Light and Shade. 4. Class in Nature Scudy, Drawing from the Pose, 
Illustrative Drawing, Memory D:awing, etc.—the work adapted to the needs of children. 5. Class in 
Mechanical Drawing. 6. Class in Historic Ornament and Elementary Design with Color. 

Private instruction m the same and additional subjects will be given by Miss E. A. SarGEnt, Miss 
Martua S, Barris, and other instructors, Special helps will be given in the newer methods and mediums, 
preparing teachers for the latest advances in the most progressive schools, 

TERMS-—$5 per term for instruction in each single class ; $9 per term for instruction in any two classes ; 
$12 per term tor instruction in any three classes, For further particulars address 


THE PRANG NORMAL ART CLASSES, 3 and 5 W, 18th St., New York City. 


SMITH’S INTERMEDIAL COPY-BOOKS 


On the Natural Slant of 75 Degrees. 
ILLUSTRATED WRITING PRIMER FOR BEGINNERS. 


Short Course - Four Numbers. | R: gular Course - Eight Numbres. 


SMITH’S INTERIMEDIAL WRITING CHARTS. 
Eight Charts, Ten Numbers. 


SMITH’S SUPERIOR STEEL PENS. WHITE’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 


For School and General Use. 








Specimen pages of copy-books free. Correspondence Solicited. 


H. P. SMITH PUBLISHING CO., 11 E. 16th St., New York, N. Y. 





THE BEST BOOK 


of children’s stories inthe market. That’s what many people have called 


“IN THE CHILD’S WORLD” 


By EMILIE POULSSON. 


There is no better story book for 


A new edition just out. Fifteenth thousand. 
Just the thing for a 


Kindergartners, Primary Teachers, and Mothers. 
CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
MILTON BRADLEY CO., = Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK, ATLANTA. KANSAS CITY. 





TRANSLATIONS. 


INTERLINEAR. LITERAL. 


HAMILTON, LOCKE AND CLARK’S. THE BEST TRANSLATIONS. 

Good Type— Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half- New Cop rignt Introductions- New Type—Good 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price reduced to | Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the Pocket— 
$1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Price, pustpaid, 50 cents each. 


Catalogue free—send for on’. | Davin McKay, PUBLISHER, 1022 MARKET 6T., PHILADELPH IA 


VERTICAL 


SPELLING BLANKS. 


36 Pages. - ° ° Script Heading. 
Correspondence solicited, 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO.,9 Clinton Pl. (8th St.), New York. 





New No. 4. 


Single Ruled. 


New No. 3. 


Double Ruled, | 





READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 





You judge a man by his reputation. His 
reputation is formed by wh:t he does. So ¢& 
in selecting a musical instrument—study 
its reputation. That represents what it 


does. Look into the merits of the 
Guitars 
Bay State Banjos - 
- ay ” 
Zithers 
utes 


Their supetiority invites the closest - 
scrutiny. heir reputation is their war- 3% 
my « for it tells wnat it does. In choosing 
a * Bay State” you purchase known worth. 
Twenty-seven awards, Only winners of 
American gold medals. 


Send for Catalogue and Prices. 


JOHN C. HAYNES & CO., 3 
453-069 Vomiasee St., ¥ 








ESTABLISHED 188i, 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205-211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK. 


Everything necess 
for the Chemical oan 
Physical Laboratory will 
be furnished of best qual 
ity at reasonable prices. 

Glass and Metal Appa 
ratus, special, made to 
order, according to draw. 





gs. 
Glass blowing and en. 
graving done on premises, 





yo SR RCH TZ 7 RL IMU 
>" tre aa Fal aw, 

\ ‘ ~/ 
Wists Nd Sia 


a ee a 
Chinn 1 Gear: N 


Sets, complete with Book of Instruction, $1.50 
and upwards; or Single Tools, any shape. 
Send stamp for catalogue. 
ADQUARTER 


HE 8 FOR SLOYD. 
CHANDLER & BARBER, 15 Eliot 8t., Boston j 














IF YOU WANT 


FRENCH BOOKS, 


or books of any description—School Books, Standard 
Books, Novels, etc., send to 


William R, Jenkins, 


Publisher and Importer, 
851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, (48th Street), New York. 


Catalogue on application. Importations promptly made 





Buckeye Bell Foundry 
E.W. Vanduzen Co.Cincinnati,Ohio. 
sony or” Church Bells & Chimes 
Highest Grade, Pure Tone estminster 

Bells. Founders of Largest Bell in 











M far sounding, and highly satis- 
taotory Bells for scbesin: Ohurokes, ie. 


West TROY, NY. 1820" 


Descriptien and prices on application 









= will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
when communicating with advertisers. 





VERTICAL OR THE SLANT? 





Tp GrestencncoK Re 


No. 570 Medium Points. 


Whichever plan is approved in your school we have pens exactly adapted for either style. The At for 


shading is unexcelled and the Vertical Writer 556 or §70 is precisely sui 
one hundred and fifty other styles. Ask your stationer for ESTERBROOK 


for them. 
Works CAMDEN, N. J. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN 


ted for the new method. We have 
’S PENS, or make your requisitions 


26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORE 


CO., 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





“TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


ESTABLISHED IN i884. 101 THE AUDITORIUM BUILDING, 
POSITIONS FILLED, 4,000. = - CHICACO. = = 


Becks Teachers who are ambitious for advancement rather than these without positions 
Eastern Brancu: 494 ASHLAND Avs., Burra.o, N, Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. "”22227,°.75= © ©- 


Proprietors. 
Agency Manuai sent free to any addres:. 


dsrdurton Place, Boston, Mass. — Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Tl. 156 Mth Avenue. New York City. N. ¥. 
@ King St., West. , Toronto, © a’ 730 Cooper B’id’g, . Colo. 8% Market St.., . San Francisco, Cal. 
62 (22h Street Washington D ye “ae Century B'ld'o Vir neapol-s, Vine Ww Shiee “Ik, «00 amacien or’ 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


| 50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Telephone, Beston 775-2. 


$23,200 TO 20 TEACHERS 


in ONE County in New Jersey. 
An average of $1160 to each one. 
These Places secured through....... 


KELLOGG’S BUREAU, 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manager. 


61 Fast Ninth Street, New York. 
J.W. 
AND SCHOOL SCHERMERHORN & 0O., 


KI N D ERG A RTE SUPPLIES East 1¢rH STREET, 


New YORE. 
Send for Catalogue. 


The Book Worm, 


Monthly, 25 cents a year, gives the information book buyers want 
and secures all books at wholesale. Sample copy free. Supple- 
mentary Reading in great variety, 3c., 5c.,7c., loc. Address Joun B. 
ALDEN, Publisher, 440 Pearl Street, New York. Mention this paper. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


NOW is the time to send for my catalogue—I make a specialty of 


PRACTICE PAPER, PADS, AND COMPOSITION BOOKS. 








E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 





Begin Early for September, '98 














3 East 14th Street, New York. 
JAMES B. WILSON, 133 William Street, New York. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods, 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
0-112 BOYLSTON GT. 29-33 B. 19TH ST. 262-264 WABAGH AVE. 1828 AROH ST. 


ELEMENTARY AND ADVANCED COLLECTIONS FOR 
TEACHERS AND STUDENTS. 75c. to $100.00. Crystals. Blow- 
pipe material. Books aud other Supplies. Handsome specimens 
— small me for inexpensive gifts. Illus Cata- 


ogues Free ections,”’ postage, 2c.; ** Gems and Cabi- 
net Specimens,” 6c. A. H, FOOTE, (317 ++: St, Phita. 


PORTRAITS _/|Parker’s Talks 


FOR SCHOOL on Pedagogics. 
DECORATION The greatest Educational Book of the 


We have just published the following |"™*- Col. Parker's greatest work. 
. It will give you new inspiration for next 

















WASHINGTON, year’s work. You can’t afford to let the 
LINCOLN, year go by without reading it. 507 pages, 
LONGFELLOW, Handsomely bound. 
WHITTIER, 


Price $1.50; to teachers $1.20; postag: 


All the Presidents on one sheet. | ‘? ©": 


BE. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
New York and Chicago 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
61; East Ninth Street, - NEW. YORK. 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and Fn ange superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents, Call on or addrers 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
22% Veatar Gaenare. Yew Ve k 


TEACHER’S AGENCY 
OF RELIABLE 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians of both sexes for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of schoo! property. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 


150 Fifth Avenue, cor. 20th St., New Yorx Crrv, 


R TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS ad- 
dress F. B. SPAULDING, Manager, 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association of 
New England, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
P ositions filled, 2752. Send for manual. 











ehermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U.S 
Established 185s. 
3 EAst r4aTH Srrest, N, Y. 


Robertson’s Teachers’ Agency 


Has filled vacancies in 17 States. Operates 
in every State. Send for circulars, 


e N, ROBERTSON, Prop.. 
. © Rox 203, Memphis, Tenn 


CHICAGO, COLLEGE OF LAW 
a A OErAnTue T UNIVERSITY. 
Dean. Session each week 


= tie Vor’ information address Elmer E. Bar 
rett, LL. wilnge oe Washington Street, Chicago 


.. The Lehigh University.. 


SOUTH BETHLEHEM, PA, 


Tuomas Messincer Drown, LL.D., - Prsipens 











Classical, Literary, and Ragisewtng Courses, 
Chemistry, Metallurgy, and Architecture, Also 
combined courses leading to a technical degree 
in addition to bachelor of arts. For Registers and 
special circulars describing the different Courses, 


address The Secretary of Lehigh University. 


* BIBI, A Comedy of Toys.” 
THE BEST SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENT. 





A Play by Charlies Barnard, author of * The 
County Fair.” Uses 60 to 150 children—all 
grades, Dates should be booked immediate- 
ly. Our producers do all the work of preparation. 

Write for circulars giving endorsements of Princi- 
pals terms. etc. Address W, L. HATCH, 

Box 33, Chickering Hall, New York. 


Correspondence Instruction. 


The University of Chicago offers non-resident 
courses in College and University subjects for those 
who cannot attend its regular sessions. For particu 
lars address Tux UNiverstry oF CHicaco (Division C) 
The Correspondence-Stuty Department, Chicago, Il! 


“Art in the 
School-Room,” 


An illustrated list of high class repro- 
ductions suitable for school decoration, 
selected from our general catalogue, will 
be ready early in October. 

Mailed to any address upon receipt of 
10 cents in stamps. 


BERLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC CO., 
Fine Art Publishers, 14 E. 23d St., 


NEW YORK. 


Bicyele, and Photo. Novelties 
ELECTRICAL Ss sreseastest 
M. E, 8. 00., 82 Cortlandt 8t.,.5.1 
READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
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GET THE GENUINE ARTICLE! 


Walter Baker & Co.’s 
x. Breakfast COCOA 


Pure, Delicious, Nutritious. 


Costs Less than ONE CENT a cup. 
Be sure that the package bears our Trade-Mark. 





Walter Baker & Co. Limitea, 


(Established 1780.) Dorchester, Mass. 








GILLOTT’S 


Orr S JO GULOTT § 
: N . PT 





VERTIGRAPH. MULTISCRIPT. 


VERTICAL WRITING. 


These pens have teen especially designed for Vertical Writing 
after a formula arrived at by careful study of required conditions. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


The Si uccessful 
Pens in 





Recent Text-Books That Meet All the Requirements. 
THE DUNTONIAN VERTICAL WRITING BOOKS. 


The newest and best in vertical writing, with special features of great teaching 
value that secure in the shortest time a round vertical hand with ease to both teacher 
and pupil; that can be rapidly written and is as easy to read as print. Sample set 
sent for 25 cents, short course 15 cents. 


GIFFORD’S ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN PHYSICS. 


for beginners in the study. On the experiment plan. The most satisfactory text-book 
for Grammar Schools. The apparatus required is simple, inexpensive and easily pro- 
cured or constructed. Sample copy sent for 30 cents. 


CORRESPONDENCE REQUESTED. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., - - Boston and Chicago. 





The acme of typewriter 
construction is 


Home Exercise 


is required by all who lead an in- 
door or entary lite; school 
teachers, bookkeepers, etc. No 
apparatus for home exercising 
covers the field so thoroughly as 
our Chest Weights. By simply 
following the chart turnished with 
. each machine ll the muscles of 
| the body may be easils « nd pleas- 
ant y exercised, and with suffi- 
~. ~ cient variations in the movements 
cue 10 relieve it of monotony. 

“** Single and Double Arm Chest 

Weights from $7.50 upward. 


Indian Clubs, Dumb Bells, Sweaters and Athletic 
Outfits and Supplies of every description. 


Fall and Winter Sports Catalogue now ready. 


A.G. Spalding & Bros ‘Spalding-Bidwell Co. 


126-130 Nassau St. 29, 31, 33 W. 42d St. 








END for THE Boston COLLECTION 
OF KINDERGARTEN STORIES. A cloth 
bound book of 124 pages, containing 

sixty-two, carefully selected and interest- 
ing stories. Hrice by mail 60 cents. 


J, L. HAMMETT CO., 252 Waghiogsgn Stree 


Standard 
Remington 
Typewriter 


POAT AIG 


IA 


No 


N 
8 
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cating with advertisers. 


Headache. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 

This preparation by its action 
in promoting digestion, and as 
a nerve food, tends to prevent 
and alleviate the headache aris- 
ing from a disordered stomach, 
or that of a nervous origin 


Dr. F. A. Roberts, Waterville, Me., 
says: 

“Have found it of great benefit in 
nervous headache, nervous dyspepsia and 
neuralgia; and think it is giving great 
satisfaction when it is thoroughly tried.” 





Descriptive pampblet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
For Sale by all Druggists. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 





Packer’s 
Tar Soap 


s a hygienic luxury. Used freely, it clears the 
skin from those impairments that destroy a 


GOOD COPPLEXION. 


For washing the hair and scalp, Packer’s 
Tar Soap is without an equal. It cleanses 
thoroughly, removes dandruff, allays itching 
and stimulates new growth of hair. 


Invaluable to Teachers 


when fatigued, a bath and shampoo wi 
this excellent soap is delightfully refreshi n 
and invigorating 


Deodorant, 
Antiseptic, 
Balsamic. 


THE PACKER MFG. CO., 81 Fulton St., New York 
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The Teacher and His Times. 


No one can doubt that the teaching in the schools 
now, is far superior to what it was during the first, 
second, and third quarters of the century. The inter- 
est felt in children and youth is so much greater than 
during the periods referred to, as to create constant 
surprise to one whose experience extends over those 
years. And yet it may be justly asserted, and not 
pessimistically either, that the happiness going along 
with the performance of duties of life, is not as great 
as it was in the earlier periods of the century. There 
is more physical comfort, people are better clothed, 
are more intelligent, the means of travel especially 
have been infinitely improved, and numerous articles 
that once were luxuries are now as easily obtained as 
the necessities of life. 

But the happiness that arises from these things and 
the happiness that arises from manfully performing 
the duties of life, be they what they may, are essen- 
tially different. That there is a great deal of dissatis- 
faction felt by a large number with the lot in life which 
has fallen to them, is apparent in every morning’s 
newspaper. And the teacher who is observant and 
thoughtful will ask, How can these things be, seeing 
the teaching has been confessedly improving all along 
the century ? And it isa very pertinent and proper 
question. And, besides, this dissatisfaction, to call it 
by this name, is evidently on the increase. 

It is not proposed here to enter on the broad dis- 
cussion such a topic invites, but to limit it to this: to 
inquire why the pupils who were in the schools from 
1850 to 1875, having been taught in quite a superior 
manner, now, in performing the duties of life, 
are less happy than the youth who had his school ad- 
vantages from 1800 to 1825 ? 

Those who are somewhat familiar with what is 
termed the “ New England idea,” will remember that 
there was a vigorous co-operation of the home with 
the school; the pupil left the school to come under 
an ethical religious influence at home ; there was in- 
quiry as to the performance of duty in school and if 
chastisement had been bestowed in school, further 
chastisement was frequently inflicted to emphasize 
the co-operation of the parent with the teacher. The 
pupil leaves the school to-day, having been under the 


influence of an abler person pedagogically, and is met 
by influences pervading the adult life that overwhelm 
the impressions made. The daily newspaper with its 
illustrations and startling headlines, crammed with 
murders, lynchings, hold-ups, robberies, defalcations, 
burglaries, divorces, and domestic scandals; with a 
page on which every petty detail connected with a 
base-ball or foot-ball game, or a bicycle race or the 
brutal pounding of one human being by another, for 
the pleasure of a thousand onlookers, thus exalting 
and dignifying all these performances a thousand fold 
more than they rightly deserve—the daily newspaper, 
we say, is one of the most powerful injurious influ- 
ences that meet the pupil when he leaves the school. 
It would be “ a consummation devoutly to be wished,” 
that the daily newspaper should not come into the hands 
of children in their tender years. But there are nu- 
merous other publications that exercise a subversive 
sway mainly upor the girls; we refer to the periodi 
cals that make the fashion of the clothing the chief 
end of their being. But the newspaper is only one of 
many degenerating influences; the theater has devel- 
oped with startling rapidity, during the past quarter 
of a century, and in the cities children form a good 
part of the audience. And such stuff as the theater 
now offers to its patrons! In one case lately noted, 
pictures representing what might be seen in a new 
play, were posted directly opposite a school ; here 
were women with as few garments on as possible, men 
knocking down with clubs, or shooting with revol- 
vers—everything done to take possession of the im- 
pressionable mind which the teacher had taken such 
infinite pains to equip with notions of a just and hon- 
orable mode of life. A consideration of these things 
leads to the inevitable conclusion, that while the. 
school has been growing in power, influences that de 
generate, discourage, and corrupt have been growing 
still faster. We have but one remedy to suggest, and 
that is that the teacher make his influence felt beyond 
the walls of the school. We think that the free lect- 
ures given in this city exemplify what we mean ; the 
parents have some place for assemblage with their 
children besides the theater. We would have the 
school-house made the center of intellectual attraction 
for the entire district. We would have the teachers 
know the parents. 

The subject is before our readers, and it is one of 
mighty importance. Let us not delude ourselves. 
How many of those now in the schools will succumb 
to the “ outside influence”? Let the teachers debate 


this question at their gatherings, and lay on the shelf 
for the time being the crossing of t’s and the dotting 
ot i’s. 
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A Study of Indian Children. 


By Louise McDermott, Pipestone, Minn. 


My interest in child study dates from the time I en- 
tered the service in the Indian school at Fort Sill, Ok- 
lahoma. The life of action, reality, and personal ex- 
perience on a reservation contrasted sharply with stu- 
dent life at the university. Fresh from the lecture- 
room, the library, and the laboratory my mind was pe- 
culiarly sensitive to new experiences. 

‘The adult Indian was of immediate and intense in- 
terest to me. Fle had stepped out of print into life. 
The he stood in blanket, paint, and feathers in his na- 
tive haunts. This direct contact with another race is 
in itself stimulating; but in addition to that, the Indi- 
an is rich in associated interests. He is the most inter- 
esting figure on our landscape to-day. He suggests 
thoughts that run far back into the past and out int» 
the future. 

Many people have lived for years with the Indians, 
and have gone no farther than the red blanket and the 
painted face. Of the inner life of this strangely inter- 
esting people they know almost nothing. He offers 
us knowledge that is well nigh priceless, and we pass 
it idly by. A study of these primitive peoples would 
be of immense value to students of child psychology. 

Individuals in the same stages of development ex- 
press themselves in a similar manner. Hence, even an 
ordinary observer is impressed with the striking simi- 
larity between the drawings of primitive peoples and 
those of children. 

In working with the children from day to day I nat- 
urally enough observe them closely. I expected to 
find them unlike white children, and was surprised to 
find that they resembled white children more than they 
differed from them. Then I concluded that perhaps 
there was no essential difference, and was corrected in 
that opinion later on when a certain occurrence brought 
out strongly the force of heredity. 

Truly as a student, the teacher has many things to 
learn. The child mind is simple as compared with the 
wonderfully complex adult consciousness, but we 
often err, in that we consider it perfectly simple. 

Careful scientific observation and a sympathetic in- 
sight are essential to even a moderate understanding of 
the workings of a child’s mind. He has his own world, 
and his world is not ours. The daily contact with these 
immature and growing minds brought home thistruth, 
to me with a power that I could hardly hope to receive 
from white children, much less from books. 

Childhood is the formative period for the individ- 
ual, as savagery is for the race. Here was the child of 
a barbarian race in a new environment. His past life 
was not to enter into the present. His Indian lan- 
guage, customs, and religion were not to be made over, 
but to be put aside. He was to speak the English lan- 
guage, learn the ways of civilization, and worship a 
strange God. 

The process was not so much making an addition 
to his previous stock of knowledge as it was a recon- 
struction. With senses sharpened, and faculties trained 
in one way of living, he was to begin again, and learn 
to adapt himself to a new environment. 

To the child fresh from camp life, this new environ- 
ment must havebeen chaos. His senseswere assailed on 
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every hand, and much that he came in contact with he 
could refer to nothing in the past experience. When 
freed from the restraint of his native shyness, the In- 
dian child responds easily and fully to outer stimuli, 
and in his response reveals, in a measure, the rude, in- 
choate workings of his mind. 

As I stood before my class of primary pupils from day 
to day, trying to bring new ideas and new relations 
within the grasp of their minds, I realized truly enough 
that “the intellect rests on sense-perception,’ and 
therefore it is not possible to transmit knowledge from 
one mind to another by means of words. 

Words are merely the symbols of knowledge that the 
mind perceives and interprets. The interpretation is 
the vital element, and that is determined not by how 
miuch the teacher can tell, but by the power that the 
child has to receive. 

One day when we were getting ready for the celebra- 
tion of Washington’s birthday, as I stood before my 
children and showed them the picture of Washington, 
it came to me that there was a wide difference in what 
we experienced when we looked at the saime object: 
not so much a difference in our sensitiveness to form 
and color as in the content of the mind. 

How I wished that | could look into their minds and 
see what was passing there! But here, again, I found 
that on me, as well as on them, rested the traditional 
curse. 

If I would know what was passing in their minds, I, 
too, must rely on my ability to interpret the symbols 
of knowledge; I, too, must build my sense-impressions 
into percepts, and fuse these into concepts: “In the 
sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat thy bread.” 

Their use of language showed what particular qual- 
ity of an object had made the most lasting impression. 
Thus it came that a single striking attribute would 
stand for some object, highly complex in itself. Sun- 
day was the day they had pie, a fish was “every time 
in the water,” and an absent teacher, who believed in 
the Scriptural injunction, “ Spare the rod and spoil the 
child,” was designated by the suggestive term, “ Every 
time slap.” 

The activity of Indian children that first attracted 
special notice, and the one which interests me most at 
the present time is their intense love for drawing. It 
is for them a means of expression; a concrete language 
that is suited to theirstage of development. And yet it 
seems to me it is a means of producing an esthetic feel- 
ing as well. 

The full-blood Indians write and draw beautifully. 
Their observation is close and careful, and the control 
of the fingers exceptionally good. Eventhe very young 
children in the kindergartens can do the hand work 
much better than white children of the same age. 

It often happens that the drawings reveal the work- 
ings of the child’s mind when language alone has been 
insufficient. It is very interesting, and certainly in- 
structive to note how the things that interest the child 
most come out in his drawings on his slate from day to 
day. 

The new environment surely has a powerful effect on 
the child. Life in an accustomed way, with familiar 
surroundings must needs be largely conventional. Put 
the individual in a strange environment, and if he acts 
his conduct will reveal his inner nature. 
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It is conduct under new and strange conditions that 
places men in civilized life. There are those who rise 
to the occasion, there are those who fail to adapt their 
powers to the needs of the hour. 

The Indian child, as well as adult, is apt to meet these 
emergencies with stolid indifference, and so he goes 
into history as moody and unfeeling. In reality they 
are a people of impulse and more dependent on 
affectionate sympathy than any I have ever known. 

I hope to be able to treat more fully ina subsequent 
paper the drawings of Indian children, and make a 
comparison with the drawings of adult Indians. 

A word on the question of heredity, suggested by 
reading a certain passage in the works of Henry 
George; more interesting now because of the political 
prominence of that gifted writer. He says that differ- 
ence in civilization is not so much a difference in indi- 
viduals as it isa difference inenvironments. Heredity 
he considers as an unimportant factor. He puts his 
case strongly, eloquently ; and I believe as truthfully 
as aman can who has a cause to plead. I do not 
believe he could hold that opinion and work with 
Indian children from day to day. - The force of heredity 
does show strongly, especially in later life. It shows 
where there is nothing in the environment to account 
for existing tendencies. This observation may prove 
a stimulus to deeper investigation of the problem. 


io 
Practical Primary Reading. 
By Elizabeth Shore. 


Primary reading deals with realities. The primary 
teacher’s first efforts accordingly must be to know 
the contents of her pupils’ minds. 
the key of their interests. These are the realities 
to children. Oral language has meaning to them, 
because their own experience has filled the spoken 
symbol with life. That experience has been along 
the lines of their interests. A mother does not go 
to work to feach the child the spoken word. Lan- 
guage comes to him as a necessity, as ideas take 
shape and form in his mind. He sees a bird in the 
air. Bird, fly, are words learned at the time of deep- 
est interest in the reality. He feels a thrill of joy 
when his mother catches him in her arms. Love 
means that experience. By relating or associating 
ideas and their spoken symbols, words, he, by de- 
grees, comes to have an oral vocabulary, which repre- 
sents his interest to a very large extent. 

How shall a teacher discover her pupils’ apperceiving 
notions, and so know where to start in teaching them 
written symbols for those ideas? Conversational les- 
sons furnish the best means for such foundation work. 
Through them the teacher gains a hold upon a class of 
beginners which she can in no other way. They not 
only give her the main point of which we have spoken. 
but also others. They throw light upon the children’s 
modes of expression; they help, more than anything 
else, in linking the child’s new life in the school-room 
with his previous life. Also they establish a feeling of 
comradeship between teacher and pupil, and serve to 
break down barriers of reserve and timidity. The 
teacher who spends even two weeks at the beginning 
of her term in a first primary in this work is the gainer 
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over one who at once plunges a class into the mysteries 
of—cat and mat. 

Such lessons require tact and thought from the 
teacher. They must be definitely planned in her mind, 
and that plan is safest, and surest of being carried out 
which is put into a note book. Tact is absolutely 
necessary, so that the children do not in any way be- 
come self-conscious. If that feeling is awakened, they 
will say what they see will please the teacher—not their 
own ideas. These sample pages from a teacher’s note 
hook for a week may serve as a help to some one. They 
are from a teacher who is a stranger in the vicinity: 

Monday (first day of school). Show children picture of Ma- 
donna and Child. /n/erest where? Probably on dady. Babies 
in their homes—let children fa/é if they will, no matter sow 
indefinitely or timidly. Without calling direct attention to them, 
write words on blackboard that they use, to show their main 
thought on picture. 

Result Monday evening.—Good. Such information regarding 
babies / Atonce 1 saw that what baby can do was the point of 
interest. About half the school volunteered to say something, 
Too interested to write words! 

Tuesday:—Have more definite telling of what dady can Do. 
Action seems to be a natural topic of interest. Tell children of 
some babies I have known. 

Result Tuesday evening.—Much interest in a certain baby's 
doings. Wrote following on board: dady, creep, walk, climb, 
run, play. 

Wednesday.—Who cares for baby—mother—how she cares— 
what she does. Little girls—mothers to their do//s. 

Wednesday evening.—More interest in do//s than in mothers. 
J wonder why? UHad a doll afternoon—A dozen or more at 
school. Indirectly asked where the word baby was on board: 
Many knew! Wrote dod. 

Thursday.—Asked last evening for pictures of babies—baby 
animals, too. Hope to make some little connection between 
home and school by this device: Let talk go as the pictures 
indicate. 

Thursday evening.—Regular gallery of babies—Aitlens, pup 
pies, calves, pigs, etc. 

Had hard work keeping children in their seats—interest strong 
These children are from the middle class of life. No trouble as 
with city children with them not knowing animals. Found half 
a dozen words known from list kept on blackboard, yet no direct 
word study, except as at points of deepest interest, attention was 
called by a gesture to the word. 

Friday.—Am now ready for the line of work have in mind for 
fall term to begin. (Wanted to begin on the golden-rod or aster 
Such beauties everywhere. But only ove child has brought in 
any tome. I have kept myself supplied. Begin to see glimmer- 
ings of interest as | change the water or fondle th» beaaties. 
A box of crickets that Johnny G. and I found last evening shal! 
attract or repel them. 

Friday evening. —Wild excitement. I have my school. The 
baby cric ets (small ones), the papa and mamma crickets—where 
they came from—what they e t—what they can do, etc, made a 
lively day. Ruth M. brought me at noon a scrap of paper, on 
which she had written at no n with her mother’s help: “ TL® 
crickets can jump.” (She could write her name before comin, 
to school.) Have a vocabulary of ten words, some known to few 
—two or three to nearly all. Such a happy week. 


Is not this far more rational and practical than to at 
once hold the children to that of which they have as yet 
only a very faint idea, even if it be the beauties of the 
golden-rod or aster, or the ethical beauty oi the rela- 
tion between the tree and its fruit? As to starting lit- 
tle children on the inanities of cat, miat, rat, let us hope 
that day is far in the past. 

While these oral expressions of the children’s no 
tions are being obtained, the seat work should, as far as 
possible, be so related that it serve as another mode of 
expression—sewing in outline a high-chair, or cradle. 
or mug, cutting a mug from paper, making a paper 
chain for baby’s neck, drawing baby as creeping, walk 
ing, etc., learning, “ Here’s a ball for baby,” etc. 
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The December Program. 


By Helen B. Loring, Lowell. 


Central thought for the month: Christmas, loving and giv- 
ing. 

Why do we give? (For love. 
Christ Child.) 

Talk about the day. Why celebrated? Whose birthday? 
Who gave the first Christmas presents? 

Story of the first Christmas: For even very young children 
give this story a historic setting, and make the Christ Child a 
reality to them. Show pictures of Bethlehem and the adjacent 
country, and tell them something of the manners and customs 
of that period. 

Old-time Christmas customs. 

Christmas in other countries. 

Christmas legends of flowers and plants, (The holly or 
holly tree, the Christmas rose and Christmas thorn.) 

Christmas literature: K. D. Wiggin’s “ Story of Christmas,” 
in “The Story Hour.” Hans Andersen’s “Story of the Fir 
Tree,” Clement Moore’s “ Night Before Christmas,” Marian 
Douglas’ “ Hang up the Baby’s Stocking.” 

Christmas songs: “Ring Ye Happy ‘Christmas 
“The Blessed Day.” 


MANUAL OCCUPATIONS. 


Draw and color a chimney, holly, mistletoe, and a string of 
Christmas bells. 

Perforate and sew a bell, stars, holly, shepherd’s crooks, etc. 

Paper folding and cutting: A Christmas star. (This may 
be made a sort of co-operative affair, several children furnish- 
ing each a point, made by folding the kite form, and these 
pasted by the teacher, or some older pupil.) Christmas lan- 
terns for the tree may also be folded and cut by several chil- 
dren, 

Stick laying: Stars, a Christmas tree, bells, etc. 


NATURE WoRK. 


Evergreens. Arrangement of needles on different species. 

Buds, covering of buds (pitch). 

Cones, scales, seeds. How adapted to winter? 

Trees, bark, branches, roots, wood. (Show a cross-section 
of wood with bark, sapwood, heartwood, and pitch.) 

Points to be noticed: The surface of the bark, color, 
thickness, taste, etc. 

Color of the wood, coarse or fine grained, hard or soft; 
rings of growth. 

How is the wood obtained? When do people make a busi- 
ness of cutting down trees? Why in winter? How can the 
logs be moved to the river? Why are they drawn to the river? 
What is then done with them? 

Show pictures, and tell something of lumbering and logging 
in the wooded sections of the country. 

Saw-mills: For what used? Builders and building, 

Read, or tell the story of the honest woodman, who lost his 
axe in the river, and had it restored to him by the genus of 
the river, who for his truthfulness, presented him with two 
new axes, one of gold, and the other of silver. 

For busy work, draw and color branches of pine and spruce. 

Perforate and sew cones, axe, sled, etc. 

ANIMALS, 


General facts and observations about common animals. 
Give a general description: Shape, size, color, covering. 

How adapted to winter? Any change in color? Why? 

Name the different parts. Uses of parts. Habits, food, in- 
telligence, care of young. 

Kinds of sounds. Emphasize kindness and proper treatment 
of domestic animals. , 

OBSERVATION OF MINERALS. 


Coal, Common properties. 
readily.) 

Source of coal. Where found, kinds, uses. 

Gas. Natural gas, coke, coal-tar. Oil wells. History of 
coal. Objects to add interest to the lesson. Microscope, 
different kinds of coal, pictures of miners, coal mines, and 
mining implements, Samples of coal-tar, paraffine, etc. 


In remembrance of the 


Bells,” 


(Hard, black, shining, burns 


Read “ The History of a Lump of Coal,” from “ Fairy Land 
of Science.” 
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METEOROLOGY. 


Lessons on dew, frost, rain, snow, etc. Direction of the 
wind, action of the wind, uses of the wind. Effect on snow in 
forming ripples and drifts. How formed? Related work. 
Tell of something the wind can do. Draw windmill, boat, fly- 
ing leaves, clothes drying, etc. Fold a pinwheel. Sew a wind- 
mill. Read or tell the story of “ Ulysses and Bag of Winds,” 


HEALTH AND Bopy LESSONs. 


Name and point to parts of the body, Uses of each part. 
What it needs to keep it in health. Food to eat, air to breathe, 
clothing to keep warm, sleep, and cleanliness. 


» 


Christmas in the Primary Room. 


By a Primary Teacher. 

Let this Christmas at school be such a pleasant one that the 
children will remember it in after years. School life is so apt 
to become monotonous to little children that we should glad- 
ly seize this opportunity to break the routine, and to make 
the school-room more homelike. 

Begin the preparations for Christmas early. 
of the enjoyment is in the preparation. 

Teach some pretty Christmas songs and memory gems. In 
Dec. number of Primary School you will find a number of 
Christmas songs, which are sung to popular tunes, These are 
very lively, and very easily taught. 

Tell the children the sweet story of the first Christmas. 
Many of them will not have heard it before, and even if they 
all have, it will be all the sweeter and clearer after another tell- 
ing. Make the story simple, so that all can understand. 

There are a great many charming Christmas stories and le- 
gends. Search for these in the Christmas numbers of your 
old school journals, and in other magazines. Read, or, better 
still, tell as many as possible of these during December. 

Every primary teacher should have a picture of the Madonna 
and Child. Show it to the children, talk about it with them, 
explain the meaning of Madonna, then hang it up where it 
can be seen by all. It will prove a blessing always. 

It is more blessed to give than to receive, A great many of 
the children have never experienced this blessedness. Can we 
not help them? Talk with them of the preparations that are 
being made for Christmas in England, France, Germany, Nor- 
way, and Russia. In all these countries preparations are be- 
ing made/ for giving at Christmas. What can the children 
give? Let them make little gifts at school. A pretty design 
may be pricked on thin bristol cardboard and sewed with 
colored thread or wool. Let the design be simple, as a diffi- 
cult one takes so long to do that it becomes soiled. 

Little calendars may be made. This will require the chil- 
dren’s neatest writing and prettiest figures. 

A little booklet may be made containing a short poem writ- 
ten nicely on spaced paper. Pen-wipers, book-marks, trays, 
match-scratchers, baskets, and blotting pads can all be made 
by the children. 

It is the love that prompts the gift that makes it valuable, 
Mother will be sure to appreciate any little thing made by her 
child for her. 

Let the children keep the gifts a secret from those at home 
until Christmas day. Children are so fond of surprises. 

If you intend giving gifts to your pupils, have them as much 
alike as possible. Do not show any favoritism. Little books 
are perhaps the best articles for the teacher’s present to the 
children. 

- 


A Christmas Legend. 


The children of Belgium have a charming Christmas legend 
about Santa Claus’ pony. They always place their wooden 
sabots on the window-ledge, stuffed full of oats, hay, and fod- 
der for the “dear Christmas pony.” In the early morning they 
run on tiptoe to look; and behold! the hay is all gone, and the 
shoes are brimming over with toys and sweetmeats. Then the 
children clap their hands with glee, and wish they could only 
have waked in time to see the pony munching his oats. That 
would have been such fun!—“ Santa Claus’ Pony,” by Ella 
F. Mosby, in “ St. Nicholas.” 


A great deal 
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Christmas in Other Lands. 


By Dorothy Wells. 


Wherever the Christ Child is known and loved, Christmas 
means good times for the children. The ways of keeping the 
day differ in the various countries, but everywhere there is 
the same kindly thought, which is expressed in our land by 
the words, “I wish you a merry Christmas!” 

Many of our Christmas customs have come from England. 
In the olden times, the festival there lasted for several days; 
and in many parts of the country the ancient ways of celebrat- 
ing are still kept up. The fun begins on Christmas eve, when 
the great Yule-log is brought into hallway or sitting-room. 
By its light the children dance and play such games as blind 
man’s buff, or shoe the white mare, until they are tired ; then 
they are glad to gather about the fire and listen quietly to the 
beautiful story of the Child who was born that Christmas so 
long ago, when there was no room for Him except ‘in the 
manger, guarded by the wonderful star. They go to sleep 
amid visions of candles and plum pudding, always intending 
to watch on the sly for the coming of Santa Claus, whom they 
somehow never manage to see, 

The decorating with holly, and the hanging of the mistletoe 
are English customs, too. The hunt for the mistletoe began 
in the olden times, several days before Christmas, people going 
to the woods in a long procession to find it. When a spray 
was seen, as it grew on a large oak tree, the vine was cut with 
a silver knife, and dropped upon a white cloth spread out be- 
low the tree. The mistletoe was fastened to a doorway, or 
chandelier, and every time a maiden was caught beneath, and 
had paid the penalty with a kiss, one white berry was taken 
from the bunch. When the last berry had been removed, no 
more kisses could be snatched. 

The boar’s head was as much a part of the old English 
Christmas as the famous plum pudding. The head was 
cooked to acrisp brown color, and when placed in a dish, 
surrounded by rosemary, with the ears pointed upward, and a 
lemon in its mouth, it looked very lifelike. The dish was al- 
ways placed at the head of the table, with a candle on each 
side. 

For many years, either Christmas morning, or the night be- 
fore, boys and girls went about singing carols. The custom 
still exists in some of the older English cities, as well as those 
of Germany and France. They sing under the windows of 
every house, receiving money in return, which they spend for 
Christmas goodies, or carry to their parents, if it is needed in 
the home, 

NAMES FOR SANTA CLAUS. 


Santa Claus is known by various names in the different 
countries. In the Netherlands he is known as St. Nicholas, 
from which our own name Santa Claus comes. St. Nicholas 
is specially loved in Amsterdam, the largest city of Holland, 
and besides Christmas, a day in November is devoted to his 
honor. The Dutch children leave their two little wooden 
shoes by the fireplace Christmas eve, to be filled by the good 
old saint, instead of stockings, as we do here. 

The Christmas messenger in Alsace is supposed to be a lady 
dressed in white, whose face is powdered with flour. She has 
long, yellow hair, and a gold crown, ornamented with tiny 
candles. She carries a basket of presents in one hand, and a 
silver bell in the other. Hans Trapp, a mysterious some one 
of whom the little ones are all afraid, rides with her on the 
same donkey. The children place a bunch of hay behind the 
door for the tired donkey, with a glass of wine beside it for the 
lady and Hans Trapp, 


CHRISTMAS IN NORWAY, 


The Yule-log was first burned in Norway, where many 
Christmas legends and stories are still told. There it is Kris- 
tine who brings the gifts, and in many places candles are left 
burning in the window, to give her light. Bright pictures are 
used for decorating the houses, instead of evergreens. The 
festivities last among the Norwegians for thirteen days during 
which all the people dress in their gayest clothing, and no 
guest may leave the house without tasting the strong Yule 
ale. A very pretty custom is practiced in Norway; the giving 
of a Christmas dinner to the birds. Every barn door or gable 
is decorated with a sheaf of grain fastened to a long pole, and 
even the very poorest people manage to save a few stalks for 
the birds. The Norwegian children believe that at midnight 
Christmas eve, all the cattle turn their faces toward the east, 
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then bow down and worship the Christ. Since the Child was 
laid in a manger at His birth, a special dinner is prepared for 
the cattle on Christmas day. 

CUSTOMS IN BRITTANY AND FRANCE. 

In Brittany a quaint custom has been preserved from an- 
cient times. When the country people go to mass at mid- 
night Christmas eve, all, even the children, carry lanterns to 
light them on their way. Upon their arrival at the church 
they give the lanterns to the poor old women of the parish, 
who are gathered in a crowd outside the church awaiting them. 
When the mass is ended, and they are dismissed with the 
benediction, they come forth to find the patient women still 
waiting forthem. The lanterns are given back to their owners, 
and as each takes his own, he gives in return for it a piece of 
money. The value of the piece varies, but it is as large as the 
owner of the lantern can possibly afford. 

After the Christmas dinner is.over, in this same country, a 
large cake is brought in, of which all the girls eat a piece. 
Somewhere in the cake is a bean, and the girl who finds the 
bean in her piece is queen of the festival. She chooses some 
one to be her king, and the two receive special honors through- 
out the Christmas time. 

French children are sent to bed, with the promise that “le 
petite Naulet,” the Christmas Child, will bring them a pres- 
ent while they sleep. The common belief among them is, that 
the Child Jesus comes down from the sky with a company of 
angels, bringing with them quantities of books and play- 
things. These are placed on the two ends of the Christmas 
log, where the children find them in the morning. 


RUSSIAN STORIES AND FESTIVITIES, 


It is probable that the idea of St. Nicholas, or Father 
Christmas, as he is sometimes called, comes from Russia. A 
great many years ago there was an old Russian nobleman who, 
once a year, went about the villages near his castle, distribut- 
ing presents of clothing, food, and toys to all the poor chil- 
dren whom he could find. After his death, the custom was 
kept up by others, and so has continued from that day to 
this. 

The story that is told in Russia corresponding to our Santa 
Claus is of old Babousca. When the three wise men of the 
East, seeing the star, started to find the Christ Child, they 
stopped at Dame Babousca’s hut, and asked her to show them 
the way to Bethlehem. The night was cold, so the old woman 
refused; but after they had gone, she regretted her decision, 
and, filling a basket with toys, she said to herself, “I will find 
the kings, and together we will search for the Child, and lay 
these gifts at His feet.” She started, but though she has 
searched every year since, she has failed in her quest. When 
the children find the Christmas goodies and toys, they ex- 
claim, “ Old Babousca has passed this way!” 

Preparations for the celebration in Russia begin about two 
weeks before Christmas. In the villages, the peasant boy 
drives home his load of wood, that the cottage may be snug 
and warm, and the father kills a boar for the feast. This is a 
custom that no Russian peasant neglects. In some parts of 
the country boys go about the streets singing carols. One of 
the boys carries a star made of paper, as the emblem of the 
light that brightens the universe. 

At dawn, on Christmas morning, the church bells ring, and 
every one, young or old, hastens to give thanks for the Re- 
deemer’s birth. Later in the forenoon carriages and sleighs 
are rushing in all directions, for every one calls on every one 
else on Christmas day; consequently, most of the visits cannot 
be more than a minute in length. In the evening the city or 
town usually gives a dance for the boys and girls of the 
schools. The festivities continue for several days. The morn- 
ing after Christmas tobogganing and skating parties are ar- 
ranged, and in the village the boys gather to sing, and join in 
a choral dance, every lad trying to outdo the others. The 
girls make snow men, play tag, and have dances of their 
own. 


CHRISTMAS AMONG THE GERMANS. 


Germany is the children’s paradise through the Christmas 
season, for this is the true home of the Christmas tree. So 
many of these are required that the raising of the trees is an 
extensive industry, and many train loads are carried to the 
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cities, in anticipation of the day. The market places appear 
almost like forests of evergreens that spring up at Christmas 
time. The tree is usyally brought home and concealed in 
some cool place till the evening of the twenty-third, when it 
is placed in the most favorable position in the best room, and 
the doors are closed. The next day the decoration begins. 
As the mother hurries in and out of the room, the excitement 
of the children grows more and more intense, and the air of 
mystery pervading the whole house is one of the enjoyabie 
features of the holiday season. 

Christmas is the occasion of family reunions. Grandmother 
always has the place of honor. As the time approaches for 
enjoying the tree, she gathers her grandchildren about her, to 
tell them the story of the Christ child, with the meaning of 
the Christmas tree; how the evergreen is meant to represent 
the life everlasting, the candle lights to recall the light of the 
world, and the star at the top of the tree is to remind them 
of the star of Bethlehem. 

Meanwhile the father has been lighting the candles on the 
tree, and as the story is finished, parents and children gather 
about the still closed door and sing a Christmas hymn. Then 
the doors are opened, and again all sing a hymn. Beneath the 
tree are little baskets of apples, candies, and nuts, each marked 
with the name of its owner. As the hymn is finished, the chil- 
dren rush for the tree, each selecting the basket marked with 
his name. The presents are then distributed, and after being 
duly admired, are put away until the morning. The little ones 
give to parents and each other the gifts over which they have 
toiled so long, and the evening is finished with singing and 
games. 

Here in America the children are apt to scorn a present that 
is strictly useful; but it is not so in Germany. Although each 
child is remembered with some little toy, the gifts are most of 
them practical. One child will receive a much needed pair 
of shoes, another a new dress, or a pair of mittens. The fact 
that these come at Christmas time gives added value to even 
the simplest articles. An orange or an apple coming from the 
magic tree tastes sweeter than any other, and Christmas shoes 
or cap are enjoyed as such until they are worn out. 

In some homes and schools the story is made impressive by 
means of a Christmas chandelier. A large wooden ring is construct- 
ed and covered with gilt paper. In this twenty-eight small candles 
areset. The first Sunday of Advent the chandelier is suspended 
from the ceiling, the room is darkened, one candle is lighted and 
the first prophecy of Christ's coming is read from the Old Testa- 
ment. The next day two candles are lighted and the second pro- 
phecy is read. Each day following one more candle is lighted until 
Christmas eve the whole twenty-eight candles are lighted, thus 
telling the story of the prophecies fulfilled. 

Christmas day is the time most enjoyed by the children, 
but the festivities continue for several days, lasting until New 
Year's or perhaps even until Twelfth Night. 

At five o’clock Christmas morning all must be at church for 
the early service. In some parts of the country each person car- 
ries a Christmas candle to be placed on the edge of the pew in 
front, the candles furnishing all the light for the church. As the 
people go home, the trees in the houses are lighted and the shades 
are raised so that the Christmas cheer penetrates the darkness of 
Christmas tree; how the evergreen is meant to represent the life 
everlasting, the candle lights to recall the Light of the world and 
the star at the top of the tree is to remind them of the Star of 
Bethlehem. 


¥ 
Christmas Bells and Ships. 


I saw three ships come sailing in, 
On Christmas day, on Christmas day; 
I saw three ships come sailing in, 
On Christmas day in the morning. 
Pray, whither sailed these ships all three, 
On Christmas day, on Christmas day? 
Pray whither sailed these ships all three, 
On Christmas day in the morning? 


Oh, they sailed into Bethlehem, 
On Christmas day, on Christmas day; 
Oh, they sailed into Bethlehem, 
On Christmas day in the morning. 
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And all the bells on earth shall ring 
On Christmas day, on Christmas day; 

And all the bells on earth shall ring 
On Christmas day in the morning. 
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And all the angels in heaven shall sing 
On Christmas day, on Christmas day; 
And all the angels in heaven shall sing 
On Christmas day in the morning. 
And all the souls on earth shall sing 
On Christmas day, on Christmas day; 
And all the souls on earth shall sing 
On Christmas day in the morning. 
—* West of England Carol.” 


» 
Christmas Day. 


As on the night before this blessed morn, 
A troop of angels unto shepherds told 
Where, in a stable, He was poorly born, 
Whom nor the earth nor heav’n of heav'ns can hold. 
Through Bethlehem rung 
This news of their return; 
Yes, angels sung 
That God with us was born; 
And they made mirth because we should not mourn. 
His love, therefore, let us all confess, 
And to the sons of men His work express! 


This favor Christ vouchsafed for our sake— 
To buy us thrones, He in a manger lay; 
Our weakness took, that we His strength might take, 
And was disrobed that He might us array. 
Our flesh He wore, 
Our sins to wear away; 
Our curse He bore, 
That we escape it may. 
And weep for us that we might sing for aye. 
His love, therefore, let us all confess, 
As to the sons of men His works express! 
¥ — Harper's.” 


Fall and Winter Associations. 


Dec. 28-30.— Holiday conference of the Associated Academic 
Principals of New York state, at Syracuse. 

Dec. 28-30.—Annual meeting of the Association of Grammar 
hy ong at Syracuse. 

Dec. 27- at. ea Dakota State Teachers’ Association, at 

Sioux Falls. 

Dec. 27.—Idaho State Teachers’ 
Prof. H. Barton, sec’y. 

Dec. 28/—Louisiana State Teachers’ 
Orleans. 

Dec. 28.—lIowa State Teachers’ Association, at Des Moines. 

Dec. 28-30.—Michigan State Teachers’ Association, at Lans- 
ing. 

“ts 28-30.—Missouri State Teachers’ Association, at Jeffer- 
son City. 

Dec. 28-30.—Kansas State Teachers’ Association, at Topeka. 
p - 28-30.—Illinois State Teachers’ Association, at Spring- 

eld 

ee 28-31.—Florida State Teachers’ 


Association, at Hailey. 


Association, at New 


Association, at De- 


and. 

Dec. 28-31.—The Montana State Teachers’ Association, at 
Helena. 

Dec. 28-31.—Oklahoma Territorial Teachers’ 
at El Reno. = : 

Dec. 28-31.—Nebraska State Teachers’ Association, at Lin- 
coln. 

Dec. 29-31.—Colorado State Teachers’ Association, at Den- 
ver. 

Dec. 27-29.—New Jersey State Teachers’ 


Association, 


Association, at 


Trenton. ma é 
Dec. 28-30.—Indiana State Teachers’ Association, at Indian- 
apolis. a 
Dec. 28-30.—Wisconsin State Teachers’ .Association, at 


Milwaukee. ’ 

Dec. 30-31.—New York State Science Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, at Ithaca. 

Dec. 29-31.—Maine Pedagogical Society, at Au 

Dec. 28-30.—Minnesota State Teachers’ y he at St. 
Paul. 

February, 22-24, 1898 —-Meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence at Chattanooga, Tenn. 

July 7-18, 1898.—Meeting of the National Educational 
Association, at Washington, D. C. 

Dec. 28-29.—New Mexico Teachers’ Associaticn, at Al- 
buquerque. 

Dec. 28-31.—California State Teachers Association, at Sacra- 
mento. 
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Teaching of English Composition. 
By Francis Stoer. 

Books on method treat grammar and composition as co-or- 
dinate subjects. While they recommend the earlier use of sim- 
ple compositions, later the two subjects should be taught side 
by side; the truths learned in one should be applied in the 
other. It may be a simpler matter to teach pupils to supply 
subject, predicate, and object, as in a missing word composi- 
tion, or even to fill in correctly the hundred pigeon holes of a 
table of grammatical analysis, than to train them first to think 
and then to express their thoughts in speech or writing, yet 
we are coming to see that this is the end, and aim of mental 
discipline, that the subjects taught are subservient and sub- 
sidiary to this ultimate end. hey are useless unless through 
them the pupils have learned to think and to express their 
thoughts. 

Is the study of grammar calculated to promote this end? It 
is valuable as an exercise in thought and logic, but not as an 
exercise in expressing thought. It may become even a hin- 
drance, by directing attention exclusively to the form and 
construction of sentences apart from their contents or mean- 
ing. Which of us ever turns to his English grammar, or 
thinks of a grammatical rule when he is writing a letter or a 
lecture? Nor is it true, as may be urged in its defense, that we 
apply unconsciously the rules that were dinned into us at 
school. The only use of grammar under this head is that it 
enables the master to nail the bad coin to the counter, to show 
little vulgar boys why they should not call out, “ That’s him!” 
Assuredly it will not prevent them from so doing in the first 
instance. 

Composition is a practical art, acquired, not by rule, but by 
imitation. It is by imitation alone that a child learns to con- 
verse, and his conversation will be correct or incorrect, ele- 
gant or vulgar, according as he has been conversant with well- 
bred or ill-bred people. Now, composition in its earlier stages 
is, or Gught to be, written talk. It would seem to follow that, 
if our pupils can be made to talk well, half the battle of writ- 
ing. and in the case of elementary scholars the whole battle, is 
won; but, unfortunately, it is only begun. We are apt to forget 
what a strain the mere mechanical exercise of writing puts 
upon a child’s power. His attention is mainly absorbed by 
pothooks and hangers, capitals and little letters; to spell 
“school” requires such an effort of memory that when he has 
succeeded in writing it down correctly he has probably forgot- 
ten what he meant to say about it. 

Not long ago a humble ostler of a village inn wrote a letter 
of thanks, a single page of round hand. He devoted an entire 
evening to the composition, and the beads of sweat stood out 
on his forehead as he wrote. On ending his task, he exclaimed 
that he’d “ liefer any day mow two acres of grass than write a 
letter.” Our infant essayists share his feelings. 

The first exercise in composition will naturally be the re- 
production of a short story—an anecdote, a fable, a fairy tale. 
And here the danger to be guarded against is the almost ver- 
batim reproduction of what has been read or told. Such an 
exercise is likely to become a mere test of memory. In order 
to avoid this danger, the master should not read the story 
from a book, but tell it, with remarks and questions inter- 
spersed. If the story is longer than can be fully reproduced 
in the allotted time, so much the better. In any case, it is pret- 
ty certain to be clipped and curtailed. The clever boy will 
seize the points, the stupid boy will remember only the acci- 
dentals. 

The direct imitation of passages from standard authors with 
which the pupils have become familiar in their reading books 
is a safe transition from reproduction to original composition. 
Suppose they have been reading the fable of “ The Fox and 
the Grapes;” let them imagine a fox eating ripe grapes, and 
telling his brother fox that the grapes are sour, and frame a 
fable accordingly. They have just read in their geographies 
a description of the Ganges; let them write a similar descrip- 
tion of the Hudson. The point to be aimed at here is to en- 
courage them to reproduce as closely as they can the manner 
and style of the original. At first much guidance will be need- 
ed; but you will be very unlucky if you do not have some boy 
in your class with an instinct for literary style. Read out his 
composition. The force of example will work marvels. The 
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whole class will not follow, like Panurge’s sheep, but all the 
better sdrt will say to themselves, “ Tommy Dodd's done the 
trick, and I don't see why I shouldn't. Anyways I'll have a 
try.” 

Perhaps this is the most convenient point at which to con- 
sider the very crux of the problem, the looking over of compo- 
sition. Unless essays are carefully looked over and marked 
their profit is very small. The good they do to the pupil is at 
least doubled if they can be looked over individually. Under 
the existing circumstances of grammar schools and high 
schools this is an unattainable ideal. Yet, even if you are 
teaching a class of forty, you will find it quite possible to pick 
out half a dozen of the most promising and two or three scape- 
graces, and administer individual blame or praise. The exer- 
cises must, of course, be looked over out of school and scored, 
not necessarily corrected. 

In the very first stage do not set too much store on the cal- 
ligraphy and punctuation—the anise and cummin of composi- 
tion. Let one original remark, one aptly turned sentence, wipe 
out a multitude of peccadillos. Legibility and tidiness are ne- 
cessary conveniences and amenities of life, but not the whole 
duty of man; time will correct them, but no time will correct 
a radical want of thought. 

“A lot of things,” “ awfully jolly,” and similar expressions 
are not unpardonable sins in a pupil's essays. At an early 
stage let them pass without comment; they are the child’s na- 
tive language; and to point out that the language he hears at 
home is not always classical English, and, further, that literary 
language differs from colloquial language—this belongs to a 
later stage of development. It is a bad bargain, if we will se- 
cure propriety at the expense of naturalness. 

After the reproduction of familiar topics, pass to original 
compositions. Originality is a comparative term, and it would 
be absurd to expect originality, in the strict sense of the word, 
of boys and girls. At best, they can only resemble the busy 
bee, not the spider. They have, so to speak, no entrails as yet 
to spin from. The materials for the essay must be “yy to 
them, or you must be assured that they are ready at hand for 
them to take themselves. Their originality, such as it is, will 
consist in collecting and arranging the materials. Bearing 
this in mind, we shall set such subjects as come home to bo a 
businesses and bosoms—to borrow Bacon’s description of 
own “ Essays.” If they are London children, we shall bid 
them describe the street they live in, the shop they deal at, 
the omnibus and tramcar, the costermonger a organ-grinder 
—in brief, the sights and surroundings of their daily life. There 
can be no lack of descriptive subjects. Only one caution seems 
needed: Do not seek to pry into a boy’s intimacies. Do not, 
for instance, ask him to describe the house he lives in (a sub- 
ject that teachers are fond of giving). Very probably he is 
ashamed of it, and will either write nothing or lie; and one 
cannot blame him for lying. Be chary even of | him to 
write on his favorite book or picture or landscape oys are 
shy, much shyer than girls, and to analyze their sentiments, 
even if they are capable of it, is a process that they hate. 

Teach your boys, by all means, the common epistolary forms 
—how to apply for an appointment or send in an account to a 
customer, hat is a most useful accomplishment. But don’t 
ask them to write to their mother on her birthday, or describe 
their school life to a brother in Australia. The greater their 
affection, the stronger their real feelings, the more they will 
disguise them and take refuge in common-place. Perhaps the 
most attractive class of subjects are the moral roblems, either 
actual or historical: “Is it ever right to tell a lie? Under 
what circumstances is rebellion justifiable? The pros and 
cons of competition.” There would be little difficulty in devis- 
ing simpler problems of a somewhat similar kind for an earlier 
age. Civism offers a fruitful field to work. A boy of twelve is 
quite capable of discussing whether Hampden was justified in 
resisting ship-money, and even of arguing whether a Quaker 
would be right now in refusing to pay a war tax. With alittle 
guidance, he may even discuss such vexed subjects as capital 
punishment, universal suffrage, the poor law. No matter if 
the treatment be superficial or partial; it is enough if his inter- 
est is aroused; if he is stimulated to think or to express his 
thoughts. If it begins to dawn on him that history is nothing 
but past politics, and politics nothing but history in the mak- 
ing, the discovery will be to him a revelation as startling as 
that of the Réntgen rays to the man of science. 

The choice of subject, however, is comparatively unimpor- 
tant; what is all important is that, whatever it may be, it should 
be led up to wi the teacher. Have a casual talk with the class 
before demanding the essay for the week. Show what the pupils 
have to tackle, and various ways of tackling it. Convince them 
that all they are asked to do is to evoke and co-ordinate their 
existing knowledge. The result and profit of the composition 
work, after all, rests largely with the teacher, as the subject is 
presented to the pupils; for if the idea is firmly and clearly 
grasped, expression will follow as its shadow. 
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About fifteen years ago the need of a knowledge of 


mental pheno mena to the teacher was discussed in The 


Journal. Mr. Byron A. Brooks, a teacher possessing 
rare intuitive powers, contributed several articles. 
There seemed to be an underlying feeling that this 
department of knowledge had been neglected, and a 
desire was apparent to make amends. This grew to 
such a magnitude that the Messrs. Kellogg, published 
the “ Teachers’ Psychology, by Prof. Welch, an educa- 
tor of eminence. 

The publication of this volume seemed to rouse 
psychological activity, and soon nearly every publisher 
had a manuscript placed in his hands. The opportu- 
nity had at last arrived when the subject on which there 
is more difference of opinion than any other could be 
discussed in books. During the past ten years numer 
ous volumes have appeared which have attacked the 
old mental philosophy, and now a lull is apparent. 
And it is also apparent that the old philosophy has not 
been displaced from its pedestal. 





The New Education means far more than different 
methods of teaching. The Old Education had its aim, 
to cram the pupils’ heads with several thousand names 
in history, geography, natural science, etc. But the 
school must fit the child to interpret the world of which 
he is soon to be a part ; he needs to understand human 
interest. A German writer arranges these in this order: 
Foods, Clothing, Housing, Warming, Occupation, 
The Earth and its Products, The Weather, The Sea- 
sons and Skies, The Body, Health and Disease, La- 
bor and its divisions, The Social Order, Social Inter- 
course, Property, Valuation, The Household, Morals 
and Customs, General Rights or Legal Sanctions, Es- 
thetic Ideas, Religious Ideas. 

The New Education does not mean more or less 
arithmetic or grammar ; it does mean that the man who 
stands in the community as teacher must be able to 
interpret the world to the pupil, where these interests 
come up every hour for consideration. 





It is probable that every reader of 7he Journal took 
in the faithful, beautiful tribute of a loving daughter 
to her father, and one of the most gifted teachers, if 
not decidedly the most so born in the state of New 
York ; we refer to the issue of Oct. 9, 1897, where Mary 
Sheldon Barnes writes of Prof. E. A. Sheldon. If there 
is a single subscriber that has failed yet to read that 
charming article, we hope he will at once give himself 
the pleasure that will certainly be elicited. Now why 
was Edward A. Sheldon a great man among teachers? 
Because he wanted to do good. This is the essential 
qualification, one may be a graduate of a college or 
normal school, he may have read about Herbart, Pes- 
tolozzi, and Froebel and all that, but if he has not 
the feeling that says “Suffer the little children to 
come to me,” he will fail to attain any great results. 
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Old and New Education. 


Gov. Dyer’s speech at the Rhode Island Institute of Instruc- 
tion caused lively discussion. Some extracts from the speech 
with the replies made were as follows: 

“Tf we could in a measure divest our common school edu- 
cation of some of its glittering specialties, require of the teach- 
ers a little less knowledge of biology and psychology, and a 
little more knowledge of the needs of useful, intelligent men 
and women, would not education be of more actual value to 
the people? Does modern education educate? Are the sup- 
porters of public schools getting what they expect? Is the 
boy of eleven or twelve as well educated to-day as the boy of 
twenty-five or forty years ago? Then he had a pretty good 
knowledge of arithmetic and grammar, knew how to read, 
spell, and write a legible hand; can the average boy of to-day 
match him? As nearly 90 per cent. of our pupils close their 
school work below the high school, the graduate of the gram- 
mar school should have an intelligent conception of the ordi 
nary problems of arithmetic, he should be correct in the use 
of English, should write a fair hand, and should be able to 
spell. Business men complain that such is not the case, and 
that some of the graduates of our higher grade schools are ut- 
terly unable to write a letter correctly. 

Is it not well known that the present system demands un- 
ceasing and wearisome labor of both teachers and pupils? 
Continual conferences with supervisors, special instructors, 
and critics occupy the time the teachers should use in rest and 
recreation, while frequent examinations and tests weaken the 
nervous systems of the children, and their taste for the studies 
themselves. The tendency of our common school education 
is to require too much of the children, the result of which is 
to make instruction too general not definite. ‘You Amen- 
cans,’ said a German professor, ‘know a little of everything, 
and not much of anything.’ Even music, which was once 
looked upon as a rest and recreation for the children, is now 
treated almost as a science, another study to be mastered, 
not only by the child, but by the teacher. In a recent educa- 
tional journal, a writer, in an article upon music in the schools, 
spoke in evident disgust of the old-fashioned idea of singing, 
and thought music should be so taught, harmony so learned 
that almost any scholar could at any moment take part in the 
most difficult oratorio. We cannot all of us appreciate ora- 
torios, but we can all appreciate a tuneful song. Specialties 
should not be opposed, but their value recognized as accessor- 
ies to education. 

There is one branch of modern education worthy of all com- 
mendation—manual training—one of the most successful edu- 
cational departures of the present day. 

It is gratifying to know that child study has become one of 
the duties of the teacher. ‘Childhood,’ says Rousseau, ‘has 
its own way of seeing, feeling, thinking; and it is by studying 
them that we find out how children should be educated.’ 

Old-fashioned common school education should be brought 
to the front, and put into universal use. The old-fashioned 
education which made a Lincoln and a Grant, together with 
the galaxy of stars, whose light still guides the pathway of this 
people, is an education good enough and grand enough for al! 
the days to come.” 

Walter H. Barney, chairman of the school committee, re- 
plied to some of Gov. Dyer’s statements by saying: 

“There was never a time when the schools were more 
practical than they are to-day. The teachers are better fitted 
to teach the “three R’s.” Through their child study they 
have found better ways of imparting knowledge than by driv- 
ing it into the children with a stick. They are securing the 
same results without being so hard upon the child. 

Mr. Barney believed that the average boy of twenty-five or 
forty years ago was not any better educated than the boy of 
to-day. There are poor scholars to-day, just as there were then, 
and just as there always will be; but there are also good schol- 
ars, and, in his opinion, there is an improvement over the past. 
If some scholars of to-day are any less capable than some 
scholars of the past, it is due to some other cause than the sys- 
tem of education. The artificial life of the city is not apt to 
produce children of so good powers of observation, or so vig- 
orous in body and intellect as the farmer lad who came into 
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the district school direct from the outdoor life of the country; 
but the school system is not to be blamed for that. 

As to the suggestion that glittering specialties are being in- 
troduced, it is a fact that there have not been any new studies 
introduced into the lower schools except cooking and hygiene, 
and both are of value in training the body, while the cooking 
is a necessary part of the training of the girl. 

Inability to write correctly is something that certainly could 
not be called a modern defect in individual school attendants. 
There are persons whose work is inferior in that line, but the 
schools are giving just as much attention to that branch as 
ever. 

Some of the teachers are overworked, for the reason that 
they have not kept up with the advances in education. They 
are not fitted for the work, and it comes heavily upon them. 
Yet we require nothing that we ought not to require.” 

Ald. McCarthy, also a member of the school committee, 
thinks that there is dissatisfaction among teachers, at the 
number of meetings required by supervisors and special teach- 
ers; that an attempt is made to crowd the little ones; that the 
individual taste of the child is not sufficiently noticed, and this 
valuable time is lost. 

Hon. Thomas W. Bicknell said concerning Gov. Dyer’s ad- 
dress: 

“There is a widespread dissatisfaction with our public school 
system. This feeling of unrest concerning it is felt alike by 
parents and teachers. It is not local, but is common to New 
England, and the country at large. My criticism applies not 
to Providence alone, but to the system throughout the coun- 
try. So far as the pupils go, we are attempting too many 
things, too many studies, the result of which is that we do a 
great many things poorly, while little is done well. The pupils 
are not qualified in the common English branches, as they 
were twenty years ago. This is due to the diffuse method em- 
ployed. They should be taught to study and learn the formu- 
las of arithmetic and language, so that these shall be indelibly 
fixed in mind, and never eradicated.” 

Stephens O. Edwards said: 

“ There is much more attention given to English than form- 
erly, and the attention given to spelling is sufficient for all the 
demands of practical education. If there is any inability on 
the part of those who have been through the schools to write 
a letter correctly, it is want of capacity in the pupils rather 
than want of instruction in the schools. It is easy to select a 
certain number of pupils that are not good at writing letters, 
but the same number of them, and perhaps more, could have 
been selected from among those who weré taught in the 
schools of the past.” 

Hon. R. Gardner thought that the grammar schools met all 
Gov. Dyer’s requirements, and it would hardly be wise for 
the teachers to abandon all that recent experience had taught 
and go back to the methods and aims of twenty-five or fifty 
years ago. In regard to the glittering specialties, he said: 

“ Education that is furnished at the public expense should 
have for its single aim the making of pupils good and trust- 
worthy citizens, and the state has no right, out of the proceeds 
of taxation, to give any education that is merely ornamental, 
as, for instance, modern languages and special musical edu- 
cation, which are luxuries. Any person who desires them 
should be left to provide for himself. The education the state 
furnishes should be confined to the things that make men val- 
uable to the state.” 

Supt. Tarbell referred to his annual report of 1895 as an ex- 
pression of his opinion of the subjects discussed in the gover- 
nor’s address. 

Mrs. Ella M. Pierce, one of the two supervisors of the city 
primary schools, did not wish to criticise any statements made 
by Gov. Dyer, but in discussing the subject in a general way 
said that she did not think the lower schools were running the 
fads and fancies. There was more variety in the work, but that 
tended to make it more interesting and easier for the children. 

Child study was not new, for every good teacher had always 
followed it. But even with its new name, it was ten years 
old. It was dependent upon a knowledge of psychology and 
biology, and made better teachers. 

In the schools at present all the old studies were kept up, 
and were just as thoroughly taught. There was nothing in 
the primary schools that had not been there for years, but 
there were more special teachers, and the work was looked 
over more carefully. In the grammar schools physiology had 


been added from the high school, but was the only new study 
for years. 

She expressed the belief that people, as they grew up and 
looked back, thought they did things in childhood better than 
they soaly did. The work at present was a great deal more 
thoughtful, and there was less rote than there used to be. 
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Philadelphia Letter. 


People from other cities who made a study of the Philadelphia 
public schools ten years ago, and who have attempted to renew 
their acquaintance after the lapse of the decade, find that sur- 
prisingly marked changes have been made. Comment upon the 
striking difference has been volunteered by every educator of note 
who has recently been in the city. Several men of prominence 
in educational movements, here on one occasion and another as 
lecturers, have left the city with parting interviews, in which the 
told the quiet Philadelphia folk of their amazement at the ad- 
vances in the schools. They said, generous-heartedly, that Phila- 
delphia had been slandered in the educational world and had 
been denied the eminence that was her due. Had they referred 
to an unillustrious past they, in all frankness, should have been 
adjudged wrong. But grouping a few later years, their judgment 
ought to be declared good. 

o enumerate the things new and the things better would be a 
task both difficult and uncalled for in this brief review. 

A just tracing of the growth must date five years before the 
decade specially indicated, but if the entire fifteen years be 
taken, they compass a period of advancement, broadening and 
general enlargement that is unexampled in the history of modern 
elementary education in this country. The awakening period 
dates from 1882, and the series of years since has contributed two 
manual training high schools, a public school of industrial art, a 
kindergarten system, the creation of eight cookery schools for 
girls, the establishment of a normal school for girls, entirely dis- 
tinct from a high school; the organization of a school of peda- 

ogy for young men, the opening of special courses of instruction 
er teachers in the University of Pennsylvania, making available 
the degree of Ph.D., which several principals have lately won; 
the introduction of sewing for all girls after their second schoo 
year, the placing of schools generally under the control of super- 
vising principals, the addition of a course in music, a thorough 
revision of all studies, the erection of model school buildings, the 
construction of a magnificent normal school and a splendid mil- 
lion dollar high school for boys, the raising of the standard of 
qualification for teachers, the regrading of the schools and the 

rovisions for higher commercial education. The latter have 
Coen made for girls in a separate course in their high school, and 
are about to be arranged for boys by the institution of a commer- 
cial high school, as planned by Superintendent Brooks. 

THE SUPERINTENDENTS, 

More interesting than all these is a study of the forces beneath 
the uplift. First of all should come the establishment of the 
superintendency. This was relief from chaos Dr. James Mac- 
Alister assumed the duty of grounding the department of super- 
intendence in March, 1883. After eight years of work that will 
long make its influence felt, he was called to the presidency of 
the Drexel Institute. Fresh vigor was added to the onward 
movement when Dr. Edward Brooks became superintendent in 
1891. Dr. Brooks has been able to cultivate a wonderful esprit 
de corps among the teachers. Under his leadership as many as 
1,400 have at one time voluntarily attended classes for improve- 
ment in teaching a specific branch, and nearly 1,000 were inter- 
ested enough to give up part of last summer's vacation to the 
study of music. Dr. Brooks planned the new high and normal 
school courses, brought the various grades into harmonious ac- 
tion, succeeded, after much persistence, in having a regrading of 
the antiquated system adopted, and made a specialty of the teach- 
ing of language, so that the English of the grammar and primary 
schools has attracted much attention. Dr. Brooks urged the 
building of the new high school for boys, and has advocated that 
the school be made a free college with a six-year course. He 
wrote the course for the school of pedagogy and arranged for 
the studies for teachers at the university. le is largely respon- 
sible for the abolition of the marking system in the high schools. 

EDUCATIONAL CLUBS AND ASSOCIATIONS. 
=The Public Education Association, an organization of leading 
men and women of the city, took an active pa:t in inaugurating 
several reforms. The sub-primary association established kin- 
dergartens and turned them over to the city. 

The Civic Club has endeavored to aid in many ways, especially 
in the teaching of civics and in the commemoration of special 
events, such as the making of the first flag, the landing of Penn, 
arbor day and other occasions. The first two mentioned were 
established as anniversary occasions by Superintendent Brooks. 
So much for organizations outside of the school system. 

Great credit belongs to the Educational Club. This was or- 
ganized in 1892, and its per ne ee « roll is a list of the forward- 
moving spirits of the city principals and teachers. The club’s 
meetings have brought the country’s leading men to the city and 
have served as public educators. The club now publishes a paper 
which exercises a strong influence. To the newspapers a vast 
deal of the debt for the advance is due. Nowhere does the daily 
press give the acceptable attention to school matters that is given 
in Philadelphia. News concerning the school is justly treated 
and accorded its proper place of importance. This all began 
four years ago, when one paper created a department of school 
news, presenting a budget weekly, and current news daily, as 
events transpired. This proved so popular that three other dai- 
lies adopted the custom, and now most of the leading newspapers 
have men sanqnes to public school work who make a specialty of 
it. This has been the means of educating the people to the 
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needs and rights of the schools, and has had influence in largely 
increasing the proportion of boys and girls who seek higher edu- 
cation. 





Andrew J. Morrison, Pres Educational C ub, Phila. 


Far above the organized influences have been the individuals 
back of them. It is treading on dangerous ground to attempt to 
distinguish them. Foremost are such men as George H. Cliff, 
principal of the normal school, who has spent more force in the 
general service than anyother one man. J. Monroe Willard, who 
was said to have had the best grammar school in the city, was 
the first president of the Educational Club, and his merit has been 
recognized by the board of education, which body promoted 
him to the principalship of the northeast manual training school. 
Dr. William C. Jacobs, supervising principal of the Hoffman 
school, and David H. Stout, supervising principal of the Cambria 
school, have made their influence felt to such an extent that both 
are mentioned as possible assistant superintendents. Dr. Jacobs 
has promoted child study, and he and Oliver P. Cornman, of the 
northwest school, are the leading spirits in the local child study 
organization. Dr. Jacobs also ranks among the pioneers in pho- 
tography. The leadership in this belongs to C. Henry Kain, 
assistant superintendent of schools, who is president of the 
Teachers’ Phetenraphie Association. Dr.George W. Flounders, 
sudervising principal of the Robert Morris school, is another of 
the leaders, and he and such eminent local principals as Dr. John 
P. Garber, of the Kendeeton school, Milton C. Cooper, of the Asa 
Packer school, and the always esteemed Edward Gideon, of the 
George G. Meade school, le joined to give Philadelphia a 
name in the educational world. .Professor Franklin S. Edmonds, 
of the central high school, is among the most forceful of the 

ounger men, and he’ is one of the shapers of the policy of the 
-ducational Club. It would be an unfair summary that did not 
include Robert J. McLaughlin, mainspring of the Teachers’ In- 
stitute and principal of the John Welsh school, W. W. Brown, 
supervising principal of the Singerley school, and Charles H. 
Brelsford, of the Claghorn school, as effective aids who have 
promoted lectures, teachers’ studies, photography and other lines 
of — and Mr. Brown, notably the Educational Club’s Round 
Table. 

Rev. Dr. Robert Ellis Thompson, president of the central high 
school has made a deep impress in the direction of moral teach- 
ing. He has to some extent solved the difficult problem in his 
morning talks at the high school, and has extended his influence 
to the lower schools. Dr. Lucy L. W. Wilson, of the normal 
school, in biology; Mrs. Emma V. Thomas, of the Levering 
school, in nature and other studies. Prof. Sydney T Skidmore, 
of the normal school, in physics and chemistry. Miss Anna W. 
Williams, in kindergarten work, and many others might be 
named. The list would be too long. 

Due credit should be given the two women members of the 
board of education, Mrs. Mary E. Mumford, and Miss Anna 
Hallowell. They have been intense though unobtrusive forces 
in the recent progress. Both have championed right in prefer- 
ence to policy, and both usually win. To Miss Hallowell the 
city owes its kindergarten system. Teachers and pupils have 

rofited greatly by the active efforts of these two ladies in their 
behalf. good central board of education,with a strong president, 
Simon Gratz, has been a steady promoter of the best educational 
projects. 

Ranking among the good things of the last decade or so, is the 
pedagogical library which has been established in the office of 
the superintendent. The library now contains 5,130 volumes, all 
of which are on subjects designed to aid teachers. The library 
is open at convenient hours and any teacher may draw books, and 
have the advantage of all the best educational papers and mag- 
azines. 
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Supt. Hailmann’s Report. 


A note appeared in The School Journal last week concerning 
Supt. Hailmann’s report; since then advance sheets of the 
printed report have been received. Among the interesting 
questions regarding Indian education, considered by Dr. 
Hailmann, the following are worthy of special attention: 

The subject of “ Returned Students” has frequently given 
rise to severe criticism, both of the Indians, and of the schools. 
It has been claimed that graduates of Indian schools return 
to their respective reservations merely to relapse into so-called 
Indian savagery, in most cases even of an aggravated form. 
In judging of the influence of education upon returned stu- 
dents it is necessary to take into consideration the obstacles 
which meet them on their return. The social and religious 
ideals and customs of Indian civilization differ so radically 
from those of the civilization into which they are educated 
that, instead of blame for scanty success, the Indians deserve 
admiration for the strides they have made within even the last 
decade. Honor and admiration are due to the young heroes 
and heroines who annually go forth from our Indian schools, 
pitting their lives against walls of unreasoning tradition and 
superstition, wresting themselves and their unwilling people 
from conditions which seem utterly hopeless. 

Returned students may have elapsed more or less into In- 
dian savagery; others,may have fallen into evil ways, yet the 
increasing success of the greater number of these heroic lovers 
of their race entitles them to the distinction of constituting 
the most efficient factor in the elevation of their people. To 
decry them because of the failure of the unfortunate, or the 
fall of the weak would be to decry a victorious army because 
of the fallen comrades it left on the field. 

In another direction the “ returned student ” has been equal- 
ly valiant and victorious. In the school service, as well as in 
the agency service, he has deliberately separated himself from 
tribal ties; has taken up his abode in reservations distant f-om 
his original home; has earned by the character of his work and 
life the confidence of white superiors and and associates, and, 
at the same time, proved to the Indians that the nation has 
higher claims and rewards than the tribe, and that the ameni- 
ties of Anglo-Saxon civilization are within their reach, if they 
will but assume the right attitude with regard to it. 

Still others of the “returned students,” or, rather, in this 
case, graduates of Indian schools, have found fields of labor 
and usefulness in white communities, and have, by the faithful 
performance of duty, proved to their white brothers, that edu- 
cation has the power of conferring upon the red man the 
right to claim full equality in American citizenship. 


ASSOCIATIONS FOR SELF-HELP. 


In order to aid returned students and other progressive In- 
dians in their efforts to win their people for the better ways of 
the new civilization, steps have been taken to stimulate among 
them a desire to establish associations for self-help. It is in- 
tended to make it the chief object of these associations to study 
the resources of the respective reservations, to aid each other 
in the development of these resources by encouraging individ- 
ual or joint enterprise, to seek profitable markets for the pro- 
ducts of labor and enterprise, to seek employments for mem 
bers in districts adjoining the reservation, to foster thrift by 
the establishment of savings institutions, to support one an- 
other in resisting the tyranny of tribal customs and institu- 
tions, and in deliberate following of the progressive ways of 
American civilization, and to receive, guard, and guide Indian 
youth that may, from time to time, return to the reservation 
from Indian schools. 


CLUBS AND SOCIETIES. 


The greatest danger to success in this matter threatens the 
literary club, which is apt to degenerate into the debating 
club. A debating club raises a question, assigns to certain in- 
dividuals the affirmative, to others the negative side, and in- 
trusts the task of determining the contest to a jury, which de- 
cides by majority vote. Literary or scientific clubs in schools, 
and more particularly in Indian schools, should be seekers 
after truth. They should cultivate the habit of earnest, research, 
of careful judgment, of honest conviction, and of the duty to 
stand for such conviction against all blandishments of phrase 
and pitfalls of prejudice. It is justly claimed for the debating 
club that it teaches contestants to think and talk on their feet, 
to be manful defenders of a position once assumed—in short, 
to carry the day. All these advantages, however, are shared 
by properly constituted literary clubs, with the additional ad- 
vantages that thought and speech are in the service of princi- 
ple, that each contestant chooses his position on grounds of 
conviction and conscience, and that the day is carried not for 
self alone, but for all concerned. ; 


STUDY OF INDIAN LIFE, 


In accordance with suggestions made at summer institutes, 
a number of teachers have commenced to take interest in the 
study of the Indians upon their reservations, acquainting 
themselves with the home environment of the children, as well 
as with the habits, customs, ideals, and in a measure even with 
the language of the Indians. Beneficial effects of this cannot 
fail to become prominent in due time. 

It will enable the teachers to connect with the previous ex- 
perience of the children the new knowledge and skill which it 
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is their business to impart to them—to teach Indian youth the 
love and service of new ideals without filling their hearts with 
self-debasing contumely for loved ones who still linger with 
the ideals they may have left behind. It will no longer be 
necessary for them “to kill the Indian, in order to save the 
man,” but they will learn the art of directing, through processes 
of natural, healthy growth and development, and without loss 
of vitality, whatever is manly and womanly in the Indian into 
new channels of aspiration. The more the teacher of Indian 
youth can render himself familiar with whatever there may be 
in Indian character and Indian life that is high and noble and 
good, the more successful will he be in fostering these seeds of 
high character in the children intrusted to his care, in leading 
them to vigorous germination and development into the light 
of the new civilization. 


INDUSTRIAL AND CLASSROOM WORK. 


There has been a decided gain in efforts to secure organic 
connection between the industrial and class-room work. 
Courses of study in schools generally place, in their language 
work, almost exclusive stress upon literary training, neglect- 
ing, to a large extent, training in industrial efficiency. This 
may be justifiable in schools for the children of more or less 
cultured communities, where environment not only directs the 
child’s attention more or less forcibly to the necessity of in- 
dustrial efficiency, and leads him to acquire more or less in- 
dustrial skill by mere contact, but also stimulates literary 
tastes, and affords leisure for their cultivation. In Indian 
schools, however, the case is different. The domestic and so- 
cial environment of the child have nothing in common with 
the industrial needs and pursuits of civilized life, nor do they 
afford food to the literary acquirements of Indian youth. 

The primary aim of Indian education, therefore, should be 
to secure this industrial foundation in the life of the Indian. 
Literary training should not be neglected, nor need it be ser- 
iously curtailed for this reason; but it should be, throughout, 
in the service of the respectively fundamental aim of securing 
industrial fervor and efficiency on the part of the children. 

The language work of Indian schools, more particularly in 
the earlier periods of the child’s school life, should at every 
point rest upon his industrial interests and needs. The words 
with which he deals, the sentences which he frames, the 
themes on which he writes, should be related to his industrial 
environment, to the benefits which he derives from this envi- 
ronment, and to the duties he owes thereto. 

Whatever the school does in nature study and geography 
should be similarly related to plants, animals, physical and 
chemical phenomena, and to natural products that play a part 
in the new and immediate environment of the child. Thus 
alone can the teachers secure genuine spontaneous interest on 
the part of the children, and lead them to profitable, subse- 
quent study of scientific truth. 

The principal subjects of instruction that deal directly with 
industrial pursuits are geometry, or form study and drawing. 
Every industrial activity which involves the fashioning of ma- 
terial for the purposes of civilized life involves the study of 
corresponding form relations and the subsequent drawing of 
the desired article out of suitable material, with the help of 
suitable tools. 

It is gratifying, too, to note that a few teachers are begin- 
ning to realize the great practical value of familiarity with 
physical and chemical phenomena in the development of the 
industrial spirit, and in the intelligent control of industrial 
material and processes on the part of the children. There can 
be no question that the physics and chemistry of kitchen, laun- 
dry,and sewing-room or the carpenter and blacksmith shop, or 
farm and garden, are infinitely more valuable, as well as more 
interesting, and educationally developing, to the Indian girls 
and boys, than the antiquated spelling torments and inanities 
of grammar which find it so hard to bid farewell to the 
little red sufferers. 

I am pleased to be able to report that these and other simi- 
lar matters connected with the work of the school-room are 
being more and more generally understood and practiced by 
our teachers, and that common-sense methods with their solid 
and permanent results are steadily driving from the field mere- 
ly conventional class-room traditions with their vapory and 
fleeting outcome. 


Kentucky Items. 

Louisville, Ky.—Kentucky is extremely liberal toward her 
schools. For many years more than one-half of all money col- 
lected for state purposes went into the state school fund. The 
fund is apportioned to the different school districts according to 
the census returns of pupils. The amount apportioned to each 
district this year is about $2.20 for each child of school age. In 
addition each district may have a local tax. Most districts, how- 
ever, are supported entirely from the state funds. Upon a care- 
ful examination of the census returns, it became apparent that those 
from some of the larger cities were greatly in excess of what they 
should be. After careful investigation, State Supt. Davidson de- 
termined to refuse some of these for the apportionment of money. 
In one or two cities the returns were revised by the local authori- 
ties and later accepted by the superintendent. 

In Louisville, out of a school census of about 66,000, the super- 
ntendent claimed the returns were 20,000 in excess of what they 
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should be, and refused to apportion the money on the basis of 
their census. The Louisville board of education brought suit to 
compel the superintendent to accept the returns. The trial judge 
decided that the re.urns were excessive and cut down the census 
10,000, or Over $20,000. The Louisville board appealed the case, 
and its outcome before the court of appeals is awaited with 
much interest. 


The committee on legislation appointed at the last meeting of 
the Kentucky Educational Association met at Frankfort, Novem- 
ber 26. 1t was decided to recommend to the legislature changes 
in the present trustee system, in manner of holding examinations 
antl conducting institutes, and to recommend the establishment 
of three training schools. 


The department of superintendence of the Kentucky Educa- 
tional Association will meet at Frankfort on December 28 and 29. 
The revort of the committee on legislation will be the chief busi- 
ness before the department. 


All county superintendents were elected in November. Full 
reports have not been received, but it is believed that fully two- 
thirds are inexperienced, this being their first term. 


Teachers Under Crvil Service Rules 


Baltimore, Md.—At a special meeting of the commissioners 
of public schools called for the purpose, the new civil service 
rules under which the teachers are to serve were formally 
adopted. These include the following: 

Tenure of office.—A teacher once elected shall hold his posi- 
tion during good behavior and efficiency, if found to be mor- 
ally and physically competent. This rule not to inflict with 
rules relating to the shortage of numbers, but to be construed 
only as abolishing the rules requiring annual elections. 

Eligibility—-The graduates of Baltimore City college, and 
white males who pass the examination, shall be eligible as 
first assistant inmale grammar schools,and the graduates of the 
two high schools, female graduates of the Maryland state nor 
mal school and those that pass the regular semi-annual exami 
nations shall be eligible to the lowest position; i. e., assistant 
in the primary school, provided they receive the averages oi 
scholarship which are prescribed. The graduates of the 
colored high school, and those colored applicants who shall 
pass the regular semi-annual cxaminations, shall be eligible 
to the lowest position; i. e., assistant in a primary school, in 
schools wholly in charge of colored faculties, provided they 
obtain the average of scholarship prescribed by the board 

Registration.—The superintendent shall make a list of all 
registered eligibles. The names shall be arranged according 
to the final average of scholarship of each, so that the one who 
has attained the highest average shall stand first, the next 
highest, second, and so on to the lowest. 

Vacancies.—When a vacancy occurs, the line of teachers be 
low shall be advanced accordingly, and the last position on the 
line shall be vacant. 

Promotion.—Promotions shall be made to a higher position 
from the next lower, in the same school, if the local commit 
tee so decide; but if they deem such a course inexpedient, then 
the said higher position shall be filled by a competitive exami- 
nation, open only to those in the said next lower position in 
the other schools, after due notice. This is to apply to all 
grammar and primary schools. 

Colored eligibles—For the colored graduates and those 
colored applicants who pass the examinations of the board the 
superintendents shall prepare a similar list to the ones de- 
scribed for white eligibles, and appointments shall be made 
therejrom for the school now presided over by a colored facul 
ty, and any that may be hereafter established under the same 
conditions: and promotions shall be made in the same manner 
as above set forth, as far as the same may be possible under 
the circumstances. 

Decrease in attendance.—A teacher duly elected, who loses 
her situation by reason of the shrinkage in the attendance of 
any school, shall be placed at the head of the list of eligibles. 
and shall be appointed to the first vacancy that occurs, and if 
several thus lose their situations. then the one among them 
who first loses her situation shall be first appointed; the one 
who loses next in order of time, second, and so on to the end 





Founders’ Day at Mt. Holyoke. 


South Hadley, Mass.—The sixtieth anniversary of Mt. Hol- 
yoke college was celebrated Nov. 18. At the same time, five 
new buildings were dedicated, replacing those destroyed by 
fire last year. The principal building is the Mary Lyon hall 
and chapel, the other four being dormitories. Of these, 
Safford hall and Porter hall are so called in memory of Dea- 
con Safford. of Boston, and Deacon Porter. of Monson: Pear- 
sons Hall, from Dr. D. K. Pearsons, of Chicago, and Rocke- 
feller hall. from Tohn D. Rockefeller, who, in addition to pre- 
vious gifts, furnished means to erect one of these halls 

An address of welcome was given by the president. Mrs. E. 
S. Mead. and Dr. Judson Smith. of Boston. delivered the 
founders’ day address, on “ A Historical Study of the Begin- 
nings of Mt. Holyoke College.” 
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A College Professorship no Sinecure. 


A contributor to the New York “ Evening Post” of a recent 
date, gives some interesting statistics relative to the salaries paid 
to professors and instructors in the various colleges of the coun- 
try. Harvard pays her full professors $4,000. Until recently they 
received during their first term of seven years only $3,000. An 
effort has been made to raise the salary to $5,000, and in a few 
cases of merit or long service that salary is now paid. Assistant 
professors get $2,500 (until recently $2,000 for the first five 
years). The professors, however, do little of the arduous labors 
of instructing a rising generation. Those are very largely the 
instructors, paid from $1,000 to $1,500 a year. They are generall 
younger men than the professors, but all are men of enon | 
training and efficiency, who would be considered competent as 
professors at smaller institutions, whither, in fact, they are often 
called. Harvard publishes every year the amount paid for sala- 
ries for instruction, and that amount divided by the number of 
officers of instruction gives $1,200. Yale does not publish so 
freely, but, in general, if 25 per cent. be deducted from the Har- 
vard figures, Yale being somewhat poorer than Harvard, the 
actual salaries will be approximately expressed. 

Columbia publishes the facts more freely than any other insti- 
tution. A process of division like that mentioned for Harvard 
gives $1,600 for the average of all salaries. This is just what the 
man of the middle grade of officers of instruction begins on (there 
are five grades): Assistant, $500; tutor, $1,000, with $100 annual 
increase to $1,500; instructor, $1,600, $100 annual increase to 
$2,000; adjunct professor, and professor. With the last two no 
regular salary is understood; in general, the adjunct begins with 
$2,500, and the maximum is $5,000, which is paid in a few cases. 

Now for the University of Chicago. Some of the men whose 
names are an advertisement are paid very large salaries, as such 
things go; but the salaries paid to the men who are really doing 
the work are as follows: Reader, $700; assistant, $900; tutor, 
$1,100; instructor, $1,500. Any one who cares to inspect the 
catalogue can see what the proportions of instructors of the differ- 
ent grades are. At some other institutions the maximum salaries 
are as follows: University of Pennsylvania, $3,000; University of 
Virginia, $3,000 and house; Princeton, $3,000 and house; Wes- 
leyan (the best-endowed of the smaller New England colleges), 
$2,500; Dartmouth, $2,200; University of Vermont, $1,500. 


Bradley Polytechnic Institute. 


To amass sufficient money with which to endow a college has 
been the life-long aim of Mrs. Lydia Bradley, of Peoria. With 
this purpose in view she has economized all her life and hoarded 
up every cent that was not necessary to support life. In time 
economy became her passion. Her only pleasures have been 
making and saving money with which to see realized her caerished 
hopes. Inside of thirty years her fortune has increased ten times 
the original amount. She now owns property that can be con- 
verted into $2,000,000. Her husband died thirty years ago, leav- 
ing her $200,000 which he had made in whisky distilling and in 
real estate. She wanted to found a college where the hands and 
minds of young men and women might be trained. She was told 
that her fortune was too small to carry out her ideas. She said 
she would make it sufficient. 

Mrs. Bradley has been for many years a director of the First 
National bank of Peoria. Her property is in the city and sur- 
rounding country. If the city grows, as its enthusiastic friends 
believe it will, she will turn 500 acres of farm land into city lots. 
She owns thousands of acres along the Illinois river, more in 
Western states, and has large amounts invested in improved 
farms in Central Illinois. 

She has decided to found her college in Peoria, and also to give 
her property during her lifetime, so that she can see her money 
being expended in accordance with her wishes. She has ap- 
pointed a board of trustees to make all arrangements for the 
university, and to carry on the work after her death. She gave 
them $150,000 to be used in erecting the buildings and turned 
over a tract of twenty acres of land on the west bluff in one of the 
most desirable residence portions of Peoria, valued at $3,000 an 
acre, which is a part of her holdings of fifty acres in that part of 
the city, to be used as the campus. 

In our September issue attention was called to another univer- 
sity at Peoria, founded by Washington Corrington, which, upon 
the death of its founder will become possessed of estates valued 
at $1,500,000. With these two richly endowed institutions Peoria 
can justly claim to be the “ Athens of the West,” for already this 
city is noted for its magnificent system of public and private 
schools, the former being under the supervision of : 
Dougherty, ex-president of the National Educational Associa- 
tion 

Religious Garb Again. 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y.—The board of education has refused to 
recognize the opinion of State Supt. Skinner that no garb of a 
religious order must be worn by a teacher intheschool-room. At 
a meeting held December 1, the president of the board read a 
letter from the priest in charge of St. Peter’s church. This stated 
that Archbishop Corrigan had consulted the Superioress at 
Mount St. Vincent and she had insisted that if the question of 
the removal of the garb was pressed, she should recall the four 
sisters now employed in the city schools. Dr. Nilan of St. Peter's 
wrote further that although religious instruction is now allowed in 
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schools 11 and 12—in reality St. Peter’s parochial schools leased 
or the city—this instruction will be discontinued after the hel- 
idays. 


Items of Live Interest. 


Cleveland, O.—Supt. L. H. Jones has outlined a plan for the 
spread of art education in Cleveland. A movement has been 
organized for enriching the public schools with enough en- 
gravings or prints of masterpieces to give every pupil at least 
one work to look at each day. At first, all that can be fur- 
nished in the line of sculpture 1s one cast for each building; 
but as public citizens become interested, they will doubtless 
aid the authorities in obtaining more and more examples of 
the best works of art. 


The Beloit college freshman class has been suspended inde- 
finitely for attending a banquet at Rockford, IIl., Thanksgiving 
day, contrary to the college rules. 


The graduation exercises of the thirty-second class of the Pierce 
school, Philadelphia, were held December 17, at the American 
Academy of Music. The address was delivered by the Hon. 
James H. Eckels, comptroller of the currency. 


The school children of Missouri, at the request of the state 
superintendent, kept November 4 as a Eugene Field day. The 
poet was born in St. Louis so it was especially appropriate that 
the anniversary of his death should be commemorated by the 


school children of the state, by the reading of essays and the 
reading of poems. 


A. Walter Sinter, M.D.. of Herkimer, N. Y., has been ap- 
pointed to fill the vacancy in the board of examiners, made 
vacant by the death of William C. Way, M.D. The term of 
service of Charles W. Haskins, C. E. Sprague, and Frank 
Broaker as state examiners of public accounts, expired Nov. 
10. Messrs. Haskins and Sprague were re-appointed, and 
James T. Anyon succeeds Frank Broaker. 


New Haven, Conn.—The principal papers at the meeting of 
the State Council of Education were read by Prof. Arthur T. 
Hadley, of Yale university, on “Training for Citizenship;” 
and by Prin. Fred W.-Atkinson, of Springfield, Mass., the 
subject being ‘ Suggestions to American Teachers from Euro- 
pean Experience.” The officers of the council are: President, 
C. N. Kendall; vice-president, G. A. Stuart; secretary and 
treasurer, S. P. Willard. 


Elmira, N. Y.—The next thirty days are momentous ones 
for Elmira college. The sum of $100,000 must be raised, or 
there is possibility that the campus of fourteen acres will pass 
into other hands. Pledges have been given for two-thirds of 
the $100,000, on condition that the other third be raised within 
the specified time. The New York Presbytery has appointed 
a committee to co-operate with Pres. Alexander C. Mackenzie 
in his efforts to raise the money. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—As stated by the members of the board of 
education, unless the city council will allow the issuing of bonds 
to the amount of $100,000, the public schools of Minneapolis must 
be closed by the first of March. 


Chicago, Ill.—State Supt. Inglis is about to begin an investiga- 
tion of the way in which the law requiring the teaching in the 
schools of the effects of alcohol on the human body is carried out. 
The law has met with fierce opposition in some parts of the state. 
A vote was taken at Belleville as to whether it should be complied 
with, and the nays were largely in the majority. The members 
of the Belleville board of education may be held responsible for 
this intentional disregard of the law. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The annual meeting of the American So- 
ciety fot University Extension Teaching was held here Dec. 
9. Pres. Charles A. Brinley called attention to the fact that 
the work of the society is carried on at a cost to its supporters 
of about $8,000 a year. Two-thirds of this amount is prowid- 
ed for by a fund; the rest is from membership fees, or is con- 
tributed from time to time. 


Mr. E. A. Kirkpatrick, formerly of the Winona, Minn., nor- 
mal schools, has been appointed to take charge of the depart- 
ment of pedagogy and child study at the Fitchburg, Mass., 
state normal school. Mr. Kirkpatrick is well known to 
Journal readers through his excellent book, “ Inductive Psy- 
chology,” published by E. L. Kellogg & Co. 


A Teacher Afraid of a Mouse. 


Montgomery, Ala.—A boy was indicted by the grand jury a 
few days ago, for frightening his school teacher with a mouse. 
The boy took the mouse to school in his pocket and laid it on the 
teacher’s desk. When she saw it she fled in terror to the police. 
The boy was held in $200 bail. The parents being unable to fur- 
nish this he was sent to jail. 




































































































































































































































































Who will be the superintendent of the schools of 
Greater New York? Mr. Jasper has been mentioned for 
the place, and he would no doubt make an excellent 
executive officer. But the boroughs of Manhattan and 
Bronx, the territory enclosed in the present city of New 
York, cannot afford to lose his services. Besides, his 
present post is a more important one than the general 
superintendency is likely to ‘be. Supt. Maxwell, of 
Brooklyn, is a candidate for the office. It is very doubt- 
ful whether he will be able to control even the Brook- 
lyn minority in the Greater New York board of educa- 
tion. Mr. Maxwell has been an ardent opposer of con- 
solidation. He has on more than one occasion spoken 
slightingly of the schools under Mr. Jasper’s supervis- 
ion and in many ways antagonized school officials with 
whom he would have to be on a friendly footing. 

The inauguration of the new order of things will bring 
up many perplexing problems, and great care will have 
to be exercised to avoid an increase of the difficulties 
by an appointment that does not command general 
satisfaction. Moreover, no innovator is wanted. What 
the educational system needs above everything else is 
REST to adjust itself to the new conditions. Wholesale 
overhauling, constant reorganization, and all the other 
things that would-be power men among the reformers 
like so well are not what is needed at present. With 
these considerations in mind, the New York board of 
education will be able to reduce the list of candidates 
considerably. 

It is not very easy to suggest the name of an edu- 
cator who would be generally considered the best man 
for the place. A great deal depends on the char- 
acter which the board of education will lend to the 
office. If the superintendent is to be merely a clerk 
and errand boy, any small man with a certain amount 
of good nature and discretion would do. Perhaps 
it would be well to require that he possess a degree 
of some kind so as to make the outside world believe 
that he is something, though to all appearances he is 
not. But the board will hardly dare to pervert the 
spirit of the new charter in this matter. We have 
faith in its willingness to make the office of general 
superintendent a dignified one. 

The superintendent ought to be a man whose judg- 
ment will be respected by Mr. Maxwell, Mr. Jasper, 
and all the other superintendents and members of 
boards of education in the Greater New York terri- 
tory. He ought to be a conservative man who be- 
lieves in development and not a revolutionist nor one 
afflicted with the organization fever. As the policy 
and scope of the professional examination of teachers 
will be directly under his control, he ought to be 
above everything a man of broad general and peda- 
vogical scholarship, and of deep philosophic insight, 
a man recognized as a leader in the educational and 
sociological field. There is only one man in whom all 
these qualities are ideally combined and he is our 
national commissioner of education, Dr. W. T. Harris. 
His appointment would be commended by every 
friend of the schools throughout the country, some- 
thing that would not be done in any other case. 

It would seem that the principals of the schools in 
Greater New York should be consulted in the matter. 
Many of them have the schooling of several thousands 
of children in their charge and thus occupy positions 
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of power equal to that of superintendents of villages 
and small cities. Not that their vote should be de- 
cisive but it should at least be considered. The best 
plan perhaps would be for the board to submit a list 
of three candidates for the superintendency and ask 
every principal and superintendent to express his 
choice. 





The charter of Greater New York gives a member 
of a school board ora school inspector, accused of 
misconduct or incompetency, a written copy of the 
charges against him, a public hearing and the assist- 
ance of counsel at his trial. These just privilege are 
refused to an accused teacher. It would seem that 
this is a gross injustice to the teachers of New York, 
one that should be changed as soon as possible. The 
teachers certainly ought to be treated exactly like 
other educational officials. 





Perhaps one reason why New York city teachers are 
so much stirred up over the possibility of examina- 
tions for promotion, is the fact that very many of, them 
are just now straining themselves to the utmost in di- 
gesting and putting into operation the requirements 
of the new course of study. With numerons “ confer- 
ences,” lectures, and special classes to attend to out- 
side of school hours, no wonder teachers get frightened 
at the bossibility of the additional burden of prepar- 
ing for an examination. 





State Supt. Charles R. Skinner writes: I am deeply 
impressed with the fact that as time goes on Dr. Shel- 
don will be regarded as one of the educational masters 
of this age. His persistent and successful efforts to 
attract the attention of educators to object teaching 
and the growth of the kindergarten and child study 
movements since that time will forever connect his 
name with the proper study of the right education of 
our children. While his work was almost exclusively 
in inspiring teachers to a better knowledge of the nat- 
ural laws which control the education of children, the 
effect of his labors is unmistakably felt upon the chil- 
dren themselves. 

I wish our children knew more of the personality of 
Dr. Sheldon. I dislike to have them make even a 
penny contribution without understanding fully what 
that contribution means. 





The Palisades. 


Now bright, now dark, now swift, now slow 
The lordly Hudson sweeps below 

The everlasting hills, that stood 

When Hendrik’s ship first ploughed the flood. 


High on each battlemented crest 
The eagle built his lonely nest; 
With loving awe the Indian viewed 
Their immemorial solitude. 


Prone at their feet the ocean-tide 

Beats vainly at the vast divide; 
Far past their castellated walls 
The Adirondack fountain falls. 


Farewell, ye mountain grenadiers, 

Ye, too, are “food for powder;” years, 
Grace, grandeur, into fragments blown, 
To make a vandal’s paving stone. 

—John Paul Bocock in “ New York Sun.” 
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New York State Government.—IV. 


By C. De F. Hoxie. 
THE LEGISLATURE. 


The law-making power of the state is the legislature. 
It consists of a senate of fifty members, elected bienni- 
ally, and an assembly of 150 members, elected annually. 
The members are elected by the voters of the several 
legislative districts at the general state election, on the 
Tuesday following the first Monday in November. The 
lieutenant-governor is the presiding officer of the sen- 
ate. The assembly elects one of its members to preside 
over its deliberations. He is called the speaker. A 
majority of the members of each house constitutes a 
quorum to do business. The legislature meets annu- 
ally on the first Wednesday in January, at the state cap- 
itol at Albany. Its members receive an annual salary 
of $1,500, paid out of the state treasury. 

The legislature, thus constituted, is, in theory, the 
servant of the people, created by the people through 
the state constitution, and delegated by them with the 
special function of legislation within the limits of con- 
stitutional provisions. In town meeting, the voters 
decide directly for or against propositions affecting 
their interests. In the legislature, representatives of 
the people, elected by the voters, act for the people. 

SENATE AND ASSEMBLY DISTRICTS. 


For the purpose of apportioning senators and assem- 
blymen, a state census is required to be taken every ten 
years, beginning with 1905. Upon the results of the 
census are fixed the boundaries of senate and assembly 
districts; but no county can be divided in forming sen- 
ate districts, except to form two or more districts whol- 
ly within the county; and no.county can have more 
than one-third of the state senators, and no two coun- 
ties joining each other more than one-half the senators. 

The constitution says: “ The ratio for apportioning 
senators shall always be obtained by dividing the num- 
ber of inhabitants, excluding aliens, by fifty, and the 
senate shall always be composed of fifty members, ex- 
cept that if any connty having three or more senators 
at the time of any apportionment shall be entitled on 
such ratio to an additional senator or senators, such ad- 
ditional senator or senators shall be given such county 
in addition to the fifty members, and the whole num- 
ber of members shall be increased to that extent.” 

New York county, containing New York city, has 
12 senators; Kings county, containing Brooklyn, 7; 
and Erie county, containing Buffalo, 3. 

Each of the sixty counties of the state must have at 
least one assemblyman, except Fulton and Hamilton, 
which together are entitled to but one. 

The quotient obtained by dividing the whole number 
of the inhabitants of the state, aliens excluded, by the 
number of assemblymen, is the ratio for apportioning 
assemblymen. Every county having a population of 
less than one and a half times the ratio may have one 
assemblyman; every other county may have at least 
two; the remainder are apportioned among counties 
having more than two ratios, and in proportion to their 
population. Thus, New York county has thirty-five 
assemblymen, Kings, twenty-one, and Erie, eight. The 
supervisors of any county entitled to more than one 
assemblyman, divide it into assembly districts. Where 


the county has no supervisors, and its limits are em- 
braced within the limits of a city, the common council 
of the city divide it into assembly districts; but no town- 
ship and no city block may be divided in forming as- 
sembly districts. 


WHO MAY BECOME LEGISLATORS 


Any citizen of the state is eligible to election as sena- 
tor or assemblyman; but no one holding any other 
office, civil or military, may sit as a member of the legis- 
lature. The same rule applies to a person who, within 
100 days previous to his election as senator or assem- 
blyman has been a member of Congress, or a civil or 
miltary officer under the United States government, or 
an officer of any city government. 


HOW LAWS ARE MADE. 


A law is proposed by any senator or assemblyman in 
the house of which he is a member. Laws so proposed 
are called “bills.” Bills must be read three times in 
each house, and no bill can be passed to its third read- 
ing until it has laid in its final form for three legislative 
days upon the desks of the legislators. No bill may be 
amended at its last reading. When a bill passes by ma- 
jority vote of all the members in the house in which it 
originated it is sent to the other house. If it passes the 
second house by a majority vote of its members the bill 
goes to the governor. If it is then signed by the gov- 
ernor it becomes a law. If vetoed by the governor the 
bill is returned to the house in which it originated. It 
is there re-considered, and if it is finally approved by 
two-thirds of the senate and two-thirds of the assembly 
it becomes a law without the governor’s signature. 

If a bill sent to the governor be not returned by him 
within ten days (Sundays excepted) after it is presented 
to him it becomes a law without his signature, if the 
legislature be still in session. On adjournment of the 
legislature, the governor has 30 days in which to con- 
sider unsigned bills in his possession. If he sign them 
within that time they become laws; if not, they fail. 


WHAT THE LEGISLATURE MAY AND MAY NOT DO. 


The legislature may enact any general law, applying 
to the people of the whole state, that is not in conflict 
with the constitution and laws of the United States and 
the state constitution. The legislature is prohibited 
from enacting private or local laws in the following 
cases: Changing names of persons; laying out or 
affecting roads or draining swamps; locating or chang- 
ing county seats; locating or changing venue in civil 
or criminal cases; incorporating villages; providing for 
electing supervisors or summoning jurors; regulating 
the rate of interest on money; conducting elections; 
creating or changing fees of public officers during their 
terms; granting the right to lay railroad tracks; grant- 
ing to any private corporation, association or individ- 
ual any exclusive privilege, immunity, or franchise; 
providing for building bridges except on the Hudson 
below Waterford, on the East river, or over waters 
forming the boundaries of the state; but the legislature 
may pass general laws applying to all these subjects. 

The legislature may not audit or allow any private 
claim against the state, and the assent of two-thirds of 
each house is required for apportioning public money 
for private or local purposes. 

(To be continued.) 
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Schools of Greater New York —III 


Powers and Duties of Boards and Superintendents 
—A Discrimination Against Teachers. 


The board of education for Greater New York will control the 
present premises of the New York board of education, corner 
Grand and Elm streets, after February 1 next. It will then be 
the duty of the general board to provide a meeting place for the 
school board of the boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx. 


OFFICERS OF THE GENERAL BOARD—BOROUGH BUREAUS. 


The board of education will appoint these officers and fix their 
salaries : 

A superintendent of school buildings, who must be an architect 
of experience and good standing; term of office, six years. 

A superintendent of supplies; term six years. 

A city superintendent of schools: term six years. 

A secretary, one or more auditors, chief clerk, etc. 

All these officers may be removed by three-fourths vote of the 
board of education. 

The same board will establish bureaus in the different boroughs 
for the department of school buildings and for the department of 
school supplies. 


POWERS OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS— 
JANITORS. 


The superintendent of school buildings will appoint a deputy 
superintendent for each borough, who must be an architect or en- 
gineer of good standing. All plans fcr school buildings must be 
passed upon by the euatetentent of school buildings, who then 
submits them to the borough board concerned. 

The superintendent of school buildings nominates all janitors 
from a list on file in his office. The janitor is then ap- 

ointed by the school board of the borough in which he is to be 
ocated. Janitors may be removed by aschool board on complaint 
of a principal, the superintendent of school buildings, or a member 
of a school board. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


The vm eee of school supplies will appoint deputies 
and establish depots of supplies in the different boroughs as au- 
thorized by the board of education. 

The board of education must make annual reports to the state 
superintendent of public instruction and to the mayor of Greater 
New York. 


THE CITY SUPERINTENDENT. 


The city superintendent will have a seat in the board ot educa- 
tion and a right to speak on all matters, but no vote. His main 
office will be in the borough of Manhattan. He will have power 
to call ee at any time for consultation all the borough su- 
perintendents and associate superintendents. He must report to 
the borough boards any case of “gross misconduct, insubordina- 
tion, neglect of duty, or general inefficiency” of any borough 
snperintendent or associate superintendent. Failing ofa remedy 
in the borough board the city super‘ntendent must report to the 
general board of education. 


POWERS OF THE BOROUGH BOARDS. 


Each borough board will, as now. have practical control of the 
schools within the borough. It will select its own school sites 
open, discontinue or consolidate the schools, establish and main_ 
tain kindergartens, high schools, manual-training schools, teach 
ers’ training classes, evening schools, trade schools, classes for 
instruction of foreigners in English, and free lectures to working- 
men. The borough board will make by-laws governing the super- 
intendents, principals, and instructors employed by it; and the 
board will fix their salaries. Each heveua school board will re- 
port annually to the board of education. 


THE BOROUGH SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The borough superintendent and associate supe,irtendents 
will visit every school in their respective boroughs and “inquire 
into all matters ss to the government, course of study, meth- 
ods of teaching, discipline, and conduct of suchschools, and the 
condition of the school-houses and of the schools generally.”” These 
superintendents will, as now, examine classes when necessary. The 
borough superintendents will report to the school boards of their 
respective boroughs, and they must also report to the same boards 
“any case of gross misconduct, neglect of duty, or general ineffi- 
ciency on the part of any principal or teacher or other member of 
the educational staff” in the borough. 

The board of borough superintendents will make rules for the 
oromotion and graduation of pupils, and will recommend text- 
Cooke and other supplies to the school boards. It will also have 
power to issue from time to time syllabuses of the topics in the 
various branches taught, which shall be regarded as the minimum 
amount of work required in such branches. 

A borough superintendent will have a seat in the school board 
of his borough, with a right to speak on all matters before the 
board, but no vote. He also enforces the compulsory education 
law. 

INSPECTORS AND THEIR DUTIES. 


A school board will divide its borough into inspectors’ districts 
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and in each of such districts the mayor will appoint five inspec 
tors of common schools to hold office for one, two, three, four, and 
five years respectively, from the first day of October following 
their appointments. : 

The inspectors will visit and inspect “at least once in every 
quarter all the schools in the district, in respect to punctual and 
regular attendance of the pupils and teachers, the number and 
fidelity of the teachers, the studies, progress, order, and discipline 
of the pupils; the cleanliness, safety, warming, ventilation and 
comfort of school premises ; and whether or not the provisions 
of the school laws in respect to the teaching of sectarian doctrines 
or the use of sectarian books have been violated.” Every board 
of inspectors must report quarterly to its school board. 


REMOVAL OF TEACHERS, INSPECTORS, AND MEMBERS OF 
BOARDS. 


Inspectors. members of the board of educatior and members of 
school boards may be removed by the mayor on proof of official 
misconduct, or negligence, or for physical or mental inability; 
but before removal the accused must receive due and timely no- 
tice in writing of the charges against him and a copy thereof, and 
shall be entitled to a hearing before the mayor and to the assist- 
ance of council. 

In case of removal of teachers much less leniency is allowed by 
the charter. In such cases no provision is made for giving the 
accused teacher a copy of the charges against him, or for allow- 
ing him a hearing or the assistance of council before the school 
board that tries and determines his case. 





Teachers’ Associations. 


Meetings in and About Greater New York. 


Dec. 18.—New York Suburban Council, Room 1, New York 
University Building, Washington Square, 11 A. M. 

Dec. 20.—Teachers’ Mutual Aid Society, College of the City 
of New York. 

Dec. 20.—Primary Teachers’ Association, College of the City 
of New York. 

Dec. 21.—Teachers’ Association of City of New York, City 
College, 4 P. M. 

Dec. 24.—Meeting of the Teachers’ Building and Loan As- 
sociation, at 4 P. M. Meeting of the board of trustees of the 
association at the same time. 


Lectures Before the Society of Pedagogy. 


Dec. 21.—Mr. E. D. Farrcll on “ English.” 
Dec. 22.—Mr. J. D. Hyatt on “ How to Study Nature.” 


New York Suburban Educational Council. 


The next meeting of the council will be held Dec. 18, in Law 
Room 1, New York university. The discussion of the topic, 
“ How may we best meet the many demands made upon our 
schools?” will be opened by Supt. C. B. Gilbert, of Newark, 
N. J., followed by Supt. C. E. Gorton, Yonkers, N. Y., and 
Dr. William L. Felter, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Teachers’ Mutual Benefit Association. 


The Teachers’ Mutual Benefit Association, of New York 
city, elected these officers at its meeting Dec g: 

President and trustee, Dubois B. Frisbee. 

Vice-president and trustee, M. Louise Clawson. 

Recording secretary and trustee, Abner B. Holley. 

Financial secretary and trustee, Alanson Palmer. 

Treasurer and trustee, Andrew J. Whiteside. 

Directors and trustees, Jno. J. Sturdivant, Henry P. O'Neil, 
Joseph J. Casey, Mary J. Hill, John H. Myers. 

Inspectors of election, Henry H. R. Goodrich, George H. 
Zarnitz, Addie Duncan. 

The association is in a flourishing condition. It has about 
2,100 members; its permanent fund is nearly $150,000, and its 
annual income, $20,000. It has now about 150 annuitants, hav- 
ing had in all 1y9. The large number of members recently re- 
tired by the board of education makes the pro rata annuity 
less than formerly. 


New York State Council. 


The fifth annual session of the New York State Council of 
Grammar School Principals will be held at Syracuse, Dec. 29 
and 30. The State Society for Child Study is to meet at the 
same time. Among those on the program for the council are 
Miss Georgia M. Gardenier, Oswego; Supt. H. P. Emerson, 
Buffalo; Pres. M. Woolsey Stryker, Hamilton college; Supt. 
George Griffith, Utica; Vinton S. Paessler, Binghamton 

The following are the officers of the council: President, C. 
F. Norton, Binghamton; first vice-president, O. P. Kipp, Sara- 
toga Spa; second vice-president, Miss Georgia M. Gardenier, 
Oswego; corresponding secretary, George R. Winslow, Bing- 
hamton; recording secretary and treasurer, C. E. Franklin. 
Executive committee: B. M. Watson, Syracuse: C. E. Law- 
ton, Auburn: S. P. Moulthrop, Rochester; Thomas McGreevy, 
Buffalo. 
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Board of Education. Dec. 15. 


New Salary Schedule Proposed. It Cuts the 
Figures of July 14. Debate on Ad- 
mission to High Schools. Many 
New Appointments. 


At the meeting of the board of education Wednesday aiter- 
noon an entirely new schedule was proposed by the committee 
on instruction,to take place of the schedule adopted July 14. 
The committee would give no details of the proposed schedule, 
which was referred to the committee on by-laws, to report at 
the next meeting of the board, to be held Wednesday, Dec. 
29, at 4 P. M. 

It is understood that the new schedule will materially lessen 
the figures of July 14, the claim being made that the $309,000 
allowed for increase in teachers salaries by the board of esti- 
mate and apportionment is about 167,000 less than the require- 
ments of the schedule cf July. 

In their report, the committee on instruction stated that the 
proposed schedule will reduce the salaries proposed for certain 
classes of teachers and increase others. The proposed increase 
in the salaries of the primary teachers is retained. The exam- 
ination feature is also retained, the committee on instruction 
declaring that the more extended knowledge and wider general 
culture now demanded in all professions is absolutely neces- 
sary to successful teaching, and that the committee sees no 
method of determining the extent of such outside knowledge 
and general culture except by written statement on the part of 
the teachers. The present time limits of the July schedule are 
not materially changed by the proposed schedule. 

Commissioner Greenough, who is understood to be the au- 
thor of the proposed schedule, told The Journal representative 
that it had been found impossible to get money enough to 
meet all the demands, but that the committee had aimed in the 
proposed schedule to do justice to all. 


No More Substituting for Experienced Teachers. 


The superintendents recommended and the board adopted 
a resolution allowing the appointment as permanent teachers 
in the New York city schools of persons who have had five 
years successful teaching experience outside New York, with- 
out their being compelled to pass through the preliminary 
period of 60 days as a substitute teacher at $1.20 a day, as here- 
tofore required. 

The superintendents state that at the present time they are 
“in great need of teachers, there being about 165 vacant 
places,” and by the rule doing away with preliminary substitu- 
tion they hope to secure many competent teachers who would 
not otherwise leave good positions for the uncertain tenure and 
low pay of a substitute. 


Admission of Pupils to High Sehools. 


The manner of admitting pupils to the three new high 
schools next February provoked much debate. The high 
school committee had proposed a resolution that pupils from 
the New York city grammar schools be admitted on their prin- 
cipals’ certificates of competency, after which if there is accom- 
modation for them, students not attendants of the public 
schools may be admitted. This resolution was opposed by 
Commissioner Eustice, Ketchum, and McClay, on the ground 
that it tended to discriminate against the children of taxpayers 
Commissioners Eustice, Ketchum, and McClay, on the ground 
tention, and claimed that the rule proposed was necessary at 
this preliminary period of the high schools to relieve the con- 
jested condition of the grammar schools. When more high 
schools have been established such a rule will not be needed 
It was finally adopted 10 to 9 that no discrimination be made 
in favor of public school pupils; but the whole matter of the 
manner of admitting pupils was referred back again to the 
high school committee to formulate a suitable examination 
plan. 


Status of the Board Between Jan. 1. and Feb. 1, 1898, 
The committee on by-laws and legislation reported that, 


after a careful consideration of the authorities, they saw no 
reason to doubt that the property and employees of the pres- 





ent board of education would be transferred in toto to the 
school board of the boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx on 
Feb. 1 next, with all salaries and conditions now existing sub- 
stantially as prevailing. It was decided that the present board 
would continue during January, and hold two regular meetings 
on the second and fourth Wednesdays, respectively; but that it 
would be necessary to reorganize and elect a new president at 
the first meeting on the second Wednesday in January. 


The Question of French and German Instruction. 


The superintendents propose as a substitute for their former 
recommendations as to the teaching of French and German 
in the public schools, the following: 

“ Whenever the parents or guardians of at least thirty pupils 
attending a class in year 5 B.shall request, in writing, the intro- 
duction of French or German, the board of superintendents may 
introduce the study of such language in said class. No child 
shall be assigned special work by the principal to occupy the 
wishes of its parents or guardians, expressed either personally 
or in writing; but those pupils not taking German or French 
shall be assigned special work by the principal to occupy the 
prescribed hours in German or French, which extra work shall 
be considered in promotion in the school. Whenever the 
average attendance of pupils engaged in the study of French 
or German, in any class, shall fall below fifteen for a period of 
three months, such study shall thereafter be discontinued in 
said class. No class shall be formed later than ten days from 
the commencement of each half year.” 

Pupils studying French or German must show proficiency in 
these studies before promotion; and the city superintendent 
will license special teachers in these branches in sixth, seventh, 
and the last half of the fifth year. 


Money for New Schools. 


Communications from the board of estimate and apportion- 
ment approved the issue of bonds for $208,929 for a public 
school building between Mott and Walton avenues and 144th 
and 146th streets; $203,900 for a new building for P. S. No. 
169; and $149,603 for a school site on Attorney, Rivington, and 
Stanton streets. The finance committee approved, and the 
board of education approriated $186,490 for a school building 
on East 183d street, near Beaumont avenue; and $24,324 for a 
site on the south side of 156th street, between Amsterdam 
avenue and the Kingsbridge road. 


Appointments and Promotions. 


William C. Hess was appointed principal of P. S. No. 30 

William W. Lock was appointed supervisor of truancy, at an 
annual salary of $1,500.. : 

The superintendents made the following nominations of 
principals: For P. S. No. 19, Joseph S. Taylor, from the elig- 
ible list, salary, $3,000; P. S. 136, Ada A. Brennan, principal 
of P. S. 18, salary, $1,600; P. S. 81, John W. Davis, from the 
eligible list. 

The following are among the promotions recommended by 
the superintendents: Joseph T. Griffin to P. S. 2, $1,332; Ed- 
ward C. Zabriskie, P. S. 3. $1.332; Alfred B. Clark, P. S. 11, 
$1,260; Sidney M. Fuerst, P. S. 16, $1,728; George H. Zarnitz, 
P. S. 19, $1,656; William M. Simmons, P. S. 20, $1,332; Henry 
E. Jenkins, P. S. 32, $1,476; James J. Reynolds, P. S. 46, $1,476; 
Plowdon Stevens, P. S. 69, $1,656; John J. Dennsey, P. S. 74, 
$1,260; Charles E. Rozenthal, P. S. 83, $1,476; Thomas J. Mac- 
cabe, P. S. 85, $1,260; Carl W. Konkeldey, P. S. 95, $1,332: 
Arthur Gorton, P. S. 155, $1,332; Robert J. Eadie, P. S. 18, 
$1,080; Jacob M. Schoenfeld, P. S. 39, $1,080; Carl O. Carlson, 
P. S. 83, $1,080; W. De Lawn Robbins. P. S. 93, $1,080. 

Isabelle F. Lewis was nominated as third assistant in the 
girls’ high school to teach English in place of John D. Haney, 
resigned. 

Thirza L. Happy and Susan M. Burchell were nominated 
special teachers of sewing, and Gaston A. Laffargue was nomi- 
nated teacher of French in the Sast Side evening high school. 

These were appointed additional teachers to Dec. 31: P. S. 
9, Lillie Ryttenberg; 11, Abagail O'Halloran; 40, Irene Duffy; 
67, Jennie C. Miller; 93, Emily C. Coady, Pauline M. West- 
cott, Lee Conway, Agnes G. Riley, Etta Sturtz, Flora Molwttz, 
Clara Strauss, Renee A. Hughes: 112, Edith Solomons. 
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Examinations for Principals’ Certificate in Brooklyn, 
Dec, 28. 


An examination of candidates for a principal’s certificate will 
be held in Brooklyn, Tuesday, Dec. 28, at 9 A. M., in the 
rooms of the board of education. 

The qualifications of candidates will be estimated under the 
following heads, the attainment of seventy per cent. under such 
being required: (1) Experience; (2) references; (3) princi- 
pals of education; (4) methods of instruction; (5) school gov- 
ernment; (6) scholarship. 

Scholarship will be determined by a written examination in 
the following subjects, for each of which there will be one 
question paper: (1) English, including grammar, literature, 
and rhetoric, 30 credits; (2) mathematics, including arithmetic, 
algebra, geometry, and physiology, 30 credits; (3) science, in- 
cluding physics, chemistry, astronomy, and physiology, 25 
credits; (4) geography, history, and government, 15 credits. 

A candidate may be excused from the examinations in 
scholarship under the following conditions: (1) That to ob- 
tain a college or university degree he has passed an examina- 
tion in scholarship that may fairly be regarded as equivalent 
to that required for a principal’s certificate; (2) that he pro- 
duces satisfactory evidence of successful experience in school 
government and organization. Candidates desiring such ex- 
emptions must have filed their references and evidence with 
Supt. Maxwell not later than Dec. 1. 


Good Luck for Teachers Renewing Intermediete Salaries. 


The committee of the Male Teachers’ Association have se- 
cured from the committee on instruction the desired changes 
in reference to intermediate salaries in the new schedule. If 
the board of cducation adopts the latter committee’s recom- 
mendations, teachers promoted to intermediate salaries will 
not be obliged to teach the full grade time at the intermediate 
salary, but may apply for promotion! as soon as they shall have 
taught the required time in the grade. 


Male Assistants and the Salary Schedule. 


At a meeting of the Male Assistant Teachers’ Association 
Tuesday afternoon, at the City College, resolutions were adopted 
thanking those who assisted in helping to secure favorable action 
by the board of estimate and apportionment, on the $309,000 in- 
crease in teachers’ salaries. 

The new salary schedule was indorsed as a “step in the right 
direction,” but it was resolved that teachers within the New York 
city system should not be discriminated against, as now proposed 
by the section of the schedule which admits outsiders who have 
taught ten years, to the highest male assistant’s salary, but de- 
nies that privilege to those within the system, who, though havin 
taught for 10 years, have not passed through the several preced- 
ing grades of salaries. 


Successful Work of the Teachers’ Association. 


The Teachers’ Association of the city of New York, of which 
Elijah D. Clark is president, is to be congratulated upon its 
success in having secured to every teacher completing four- 
teen years’ service in the New York system the privilege of 
applying at once, and without examination, for admission into 
the $750 class. 

The association announces that largely through its efforts 
the manual of the new course of study is about completed, and 
will, in a iew days, be put into every teacher’s hands. 

Besides the association’s two courses of lectures in nature 
study, now being given twice a week, free to members, and 
which are being attended by an average of 700 to each lecture, 
it is arranging a scries of fine musical and literary entertain- 
ments, at a nominal admission fee. 

The association is also planning to establish a free library 
for members, and a peimanent exhibit of school work, where 
the work of the scveral New York city grades will be dis- 
played. 

The association optoses examinations for promotion and 
advancement in salary of teachers for the following reasons: 

(1) Because it is degrading to the teachers, and injurious to 
the class. 

(2) Because neither the state law nor the civil law requires 
such examinations; and 

(3) Because the weight of opinion of the most prominent 
educational experts is opposed to such examinations, as shown 
in the report of the committee of fifteen. 


Not Admitted to the White School. 


Roslyn, L. I.—A year ago the fifteen-year-old daughter of 
the Rev. A. W. Pierce, pastor of the African M. E. church, 
entered the colored school. She is a very bright pupil, and 
she passed through all the grades of the school. When she 
had finished, her father asked that she be admitted to the white 
school, on the ground that she had equal rights with the white 
children to an education. The board of education did not see 
the way clear to admit the girl to the school for white pupils, 
as the district had decided by a vote of 95 to 5 to maintain the 
separate school. They arranged with Miss Smith to pay her 
an extra amount to remain after the closing hour each after- 
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noon and teach the higher studies. Mr. Pierce did not favor 
this plan, and he has declined to send his child. He says that 
unless the board provides a place for his daughter in the white 
school he will refer the case to the state superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction. 


Growth of Free Lecture System. 


The marvelous growth of the system of free lectures to the 
people, under the management of the board of education, is 
shown by the fol'owing table of statistics as given in the “ Times.” 
The first course of lectures was started in 1889, continuing from 
January to April. 

Number of Lectures. Number Attended. 


1889 : - - - 186 22,149 
1889-90 - - - 329 26,632 
— - - - 185 78,295 
1891-2 - - - 122,243 
1892-3 . - - 310 130,830 
1893-4 . . 383 170,308 
1894-5 - - - 502 229,118 
1895-6 - - - 1,040 392,733 
1896-7 : : - 1,066 426,357 


Free Kindergartens for Jersey City’s Poor. 


A free kindergarten association has been formed in Jersey 
City, the object of which is to establish free kindergartens for 
poor children in different parts of the city. John J. Voorhees 
has been elected president, and a board of governors appoint- 
ed, consisting of thirty prominent citizens, both ladies and gen- 
tlemen, headed by Mr. E. F. C. Young, president of the Consol- 
idated Traction Company. The preliminary meeting held in 
Hasbrouck institute, Dec. 3, was addressed by Supt. Snyder, of 
Jersey City, Supt. Gilbert, of Newark, Mr. Joseph A. Dear, of 
the “ Journal,” and others. 


Changes in Paterson Schools. 


Prin. F. D. McKinney, of Paterson, has been appointed to 
fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of Prin. Tuers. Ex- 
Supt. O. M. Brands, formerly of Paterson, takes the place just 
vacated by Prin. McKinney. 


Supt. Farrell’s Address Before “‘ The Emile.”’ 


A regular meeting of the Emile Society was held Dec. 4. As- 
sistant Superintendent Farrell, who was the guest of the evening 
gave an address on the language department of the new course 
of study lately introduced into the schools of the city Mr. Farrell 
said in part: 

“In selecting books for supplementary reading for the pupils 
we should try to meet the desires produced by the changing 
stages of their development. There is always a period in the life 
of most healthy children when they become enthusiastic hero- 
worshippers, when they invest some person, living or dead, with 
all those attributes which they most desire to possess. To sat- 
isfy the cravings of a mind in that condition, I would unhesi- 
tatingly recommend ‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy.’ 

“Then comes the time in the life of the bo y when he acquires 
a deep affection for animals, horses and dogs being the particular 
objects of his regard. ‘ Rab and his Friends and Black Beauty ’ 
would be excellent pieces of literature to place in his hands, in- 
culcating as they do a feeling of love and mercy toward the dumb 
beasts of creation. 

Then comes the period when the youth seeks excitement out- 
side the home circle. He becomes a social king, and craves the 
per py nee 4 of boys and girls of his own age and tastes. At 
such a time a book like ‘ Littlke Women’ would be a source of 
great interest and instruction. 

“ And now, to impress upon his mind the necessity of organ- 
ized society, to teach him the interdependence of man upon man, 
and to show him the helplessness of the individual when com- 
— to combat the forces of nature unaided, we would place in 

is hands a copy of that narrative masterpiece, ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe.’ 

“ There are few boys who donot at some time or another ac- 
quire an eager longing to travel, to see the strange places of the 
earth. Though few are able ever to realize their desire, yet all 
may have the opportunity to get a birdseye view of the world as 
it is reflected in the pages of books of travel. ‘The Boy Trav- 
elers’ and ‘Two Years Before the Mast,’ may be recommended 
as two good books of this class. Besides broadening the pu- 
pils’ perception of the world, such books serve to clarify and 
strengthen those impressions which the student gets from the 
study of geography. I remember well how forcibly the difference 
between our climate and that of the extreme southern latitudes 
was impressed upon my mind by reading, as a boy, of a voyage 
around Cape Horn, where the mate appeared on deck on the 
Fourth of July clad in a double suit of seal skins. 

“ Now the last stage of all which we have to consider is when 
the boy, about to leave school, stands upon the threshold of the 
great world. His mind is active and his character is impression- 
able. I would then place before him Franklin's ‘ Autobiography,’ 
for from its pages many valuable lessons in worldly wisdom may 
be learned.” 

At the close of the address Assistant Superintendent Strauben- 
a pmgenes that Mr. Farrell be elected an honorary member 
of the Emile. The motion was unanimously carried, and the in- 


vitation extended at once. Joseph T. Griffin. 











Manual Training in New York 
Schools. 


In the revised course of study prepared for all departments 
of the New York city school system, there has been set aside 
a definite amount of time to be devoted to the manual training 
branches, now a part of the regular curriculum. This time, 
four and one-half hours in the three upper grades, and four 
hours in the remaining grades, is to be devoted to the study 
of drawing and various forms of constructive work. As is 
stated in the outline of the course, the apportionment of the 
hours for manual work is such, that while cooking and shop 
work are to be taken up in schools having kitchens and work 
shops, departments not so equipped are to follow the alterna- 
tive courses of study arranged to occupy the same number of 
hours as the special subjects above mentioned. It will be pos- 
sible, therefore, at any time, to have either shop work or cook- 
ing substituted for the alternative courses, without the other 
studies being in any way affected. For the present, all gram- 
mar schools without shops or kitchens will follow the alterna- 
tive course in sewing (for girls) or paper work (for boys), and 
in advanced designing (for boys and girls). 

It is designed to present, in time, the various subjects of the 
manual course in separate pamphlets; but at present, with the 
exception of the shop-work manual, already issued, all the spe- 
cific subjects are described in detail in one pamphlet. This 
pamphlet includes an interpretation of each. of the provisions 
of the course of study, and in condensed form indicates the 
purpose of the instruction in the various subjects, the relations 
of the different parts of the course to each other, to correlated 
studies, and the methods to be employed in executing the sev- 
eral requirements. 

To aid in the establishment of this course there has been ap- 
pointed a corps of instructors who will be known as the spe- 
cial teachers of manual training. These teachers will be as- 
signed to districts containing half a dozen schools or more, 
and will act as assistants to the supervisor of manual training, 
Mr. James P. Haney. 

The instruction in ‘the manual branches, save those of cook- 
ing, sewing, and shop work, will be given in general by the 
regular class teachers, and the duties of the special teachers 
will be to visit the classes of the districts to which they may be 
assigned, to aid the class teachers in regard to the special sub- 
jects, to illustrate the requirements of the manual, to give 
model lessons, and to conduct teachers’ classes and institutes 
in the manual. training branches. 

With the courses thus offered in detail, together with the aid 
alluded to, it is thought that little difficulty will be experienced 
in the introduction of the work throughout the entire system. 
It need scarcely be added that a reasonable time must elapse 
before the pupils can reach the upper grades prepared to 
undertake the work, which the provisions of the course indi- 
cate as that which may be expected of those who have pursued 
the subjects through the earlier school years. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE COURSE, 


Among the advantages of this new course in manual train- 
ing, may be noted the following: 

1. Much work directly from the object; heretofore form 
study, as such has been subordinate. 

2. Systematic instruction in design, something not before 
attempted in schools, 

3. Systematic instruction in color, a subject new in most 
schools. 

4. Modeling aid constructive work are carried throughout 
the course, the emphasis being placed upon the utilitarian, 
rather than the technical side. 

5. Nature is constantly made to go hand in hand with man- 
ual work. 

6. Effort is made to correlate all the different branches with 
which it is possible to associate the manual work. 

7. The imaginative side is particularly dwelt upon in the 
lower grades. This has heretofore been entirely ignored. 

8. The course is built for use with no particular text-books, 
and can be altered to agree with the capacity of any class. 


THE WORK IN DETAIL. 


To consider the work a little more in detail, the course in- 
cludes freehand and mechanical drawing, color, design, model- 
ing, and constructive work in paper and wood. Freehand 
drawing aims to inculcate the habit of careful observation, to 
develop the power to see clearly and correctly the appearance 
of objects, and to give the skill necessary to express that ap- 
pearance with freedom and precision. It also offers a means 
whereby other studies of the curriculum as they present oppor- 
tunities for ready expression with pencil or brush, may have 
‘lent to them an additional interest and induce careful observa- 
tion of such features as allow reproduction in line and mass. 
In connection with this, instruction is given in free cutting, to 
offer to the pupil an opportunity for work in a material in 
which with but limited skill he may yet secure mass effects. 
The exercise, besides permitting freedom and individuality, re- 
quires the worker to execute his design with certainty, and at 
the first attempt. As no outlines are to be used. the child is 
obliged, before beginning, to image the form which he is to 
produce. Simple familiar objects and animal forms are to be 
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cut in this manner from the object and from memory. 

The aim of the course in color is to train the pupil’s color 
sense, not merely that he may be able to name the spectrum 
colors, their hues, tints, and shades, but that he may learn to 
recognize and enjoy the color-Harmonies of nature, and apply 
this knowledge in the production of colored designs in tones 
appropriately combined. Throughout the course, constant 
use is to be made of the writings of various authors who have 
in prose or verse drawn pictures of the beautiful tints and har- 
monies to be found in nature. Elementary science and nature 
study also present many opportunities for co-ordinating the 
lessons upon color with the subjects of botany, mineralogy, 
zoology, etc. In these subjects many of the specimens to be 
examined may have color analyses made. 

The instruction in design is planned to teach the pupil the 
principles of arrangement as they are applied in decoration; 
to give him, a love for beautiful elements of design; 
to cause him to admire appropriate forms of ornamentation, 
and to enable him to produce them. The simple problems in 
decorative design offer an opportunity for the practical appli- 
cation in the ornamentation of some articles of use, of princi- 
ples learned. Such designs may be planned even by the 
younger children . In the advanced classes there is possible 
a great variety of work from the planning of an ornamental 
page-border to the designing of a lace curtain. 

In the primary grades the modeling may be pursued both in 
connection with the study of form and with the imaginative 
work in drawing. The child is to be made familiar with the 
method of handling the clay, of shaping with the fingers the 
form of the solid without unnecessary rolling or tapping, and 
of filling and smoothing the surface by gentle pressure with 
the thumb. Neatness and dexterity in execution are very de- 
sirable; geometric accuracy of the form is of secondary con- 
sideration. 

In the earlier primary grades, but a single model is neces- 
sary for a class, although individual forms are valuable. When 
the latter are to be had, besides the study of them in mass by 
modeling, the shapes of their faces and surfaces may be occa- 
sionally reproduced by pressing the solids upon a small tile of 
soft clay. In the upper primary grades, and throughout the 
grammar course, the exercises in modeling from the object are 
designed to increase the child’s power to see form as it ap- 
pears in mass and in detail. In this work, emphasis is to be 
laid more especially upon the fidelity with which the model 
has been reproduced, than has previously been the case. The 
greater acctiracy thus required paves the way to exercises in 
drawingandconstructive work which demandanice adjustment 
of the finer muscular movements, and a judgment trained to 
recognize minute differences in size and shape. 


EXAMINATIONS FOR TEACHERS OF SHOP WORK. 


During the last few months, three or four examinations for 
shop teachers have been held; but few suitable candidates have 
presented themselves. The following will be of interest to 
those teachers who are fitted for this work: Appointments of 
instructors in shop work are made by the board of education, 
after nomination by the board of superintendents, of candi- 
dates who passed the required examination. Although 
they are instructors in special subjects, candidates so appointed 
rank as regular male assistants in the departments to which 
they are assigned, and are eligible to promotion through the 
various grades to that of highest assistant in grammar depart- 
ments, with the same tenure of office as that of other teachers. 
They will be promoted, after examination, exactly as are the 
teachers of the regular corps. 

Those who desire to become candidates for the license to 
teach shop work, must present acceptable evidence of having 
completed a course in some institution of recognized standing, 
college, or technical school, which requires study of the theory 
and practice in the use of the wood-working tools, and in me- 
chanical drawing. Upon formal application and presentation 
of such certificates or diplomas, those candidates will be per- 
mitted to appear at the next regular examination in the hall of 
the board of education. The regular subjects required at these 
examinations are spelling, English grammar, English litera- 
ture, history of the United States, algebra, through quadratic 
equation, plane geometry, physics, and physiology; the special 
subjects are arithmetic, involving the use of numbers in oper- 
ations relating to shop work, this including square and cube 
root: the theory of manual training with especial reference to 
the use of wood-working tools: drawing, freehand from the 

cast and models, and mechanical, including descriptive geom- 

etry, and the making and interpretation of working-drawings. 
As a practical examination, the candidate will be given some 
problem in joinery for construction and demonstration at the 
bench. 

Any patient failing to receive an average of 50 per cent. in 
the various studies prescribed, cannot be re-examined within 
one year; those receiving between 50 per cent. and 75 per cent. 
may appear at the next regular examination. In spelling, it 
is necessary to receive 80 per cent., in grammar, arithmetic, 
and practical work, 75 per cent. Candidates passing this ex- 
amination receive a license to teach shop work, and have their 
names entered in order of merit upon an eligible list. As new 
schools are opened, or as vacancies occur in established de- 
partments, appointments are made from this list, in order of 
merit, by the board of education, as previously noted. 
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Tn and About Greater Hew York. 


The board of estimate and apportionment has made an ap- 
propriation of $10,000 for the vacation schools of New York. 
The schools have heretofore been supported by the “ Associa- 
tion for Imroving the Condition of the Poor,” $10,000 being 
raised for this purpose last summer. 


President Hubbell, of the board of education, has received a 
present of a flag from the Association for Improving the Condi- 
tion of the Poor. The following note accompanied the flag. 
“Toward the close of the year’s term of the vacation schools the 
children of Grammar School 75, decided to attempt the manu- 
facture of a flag to be presented to you, as the president of the 
board of education. The association has had the flag mounted 
and begs your acceptance of it, in the name of the children. In 
judging of the gift, you will please bear in mind the kindly inten- 
tion of the little ones—none of whom were over twelve years of 
age—and the fact that their knowledge of sewing was very crude. 
The gift conveys at least two ideas—the necessity of manual 
training among the poor and the grateful recognition by the 
children of the kindness of those who granted them educational 
favors. The association avails itself of this opportunity to thank 
you, as its repesentative, for the attitude taken by the board of 
education in the past, without which the remarkable success at- 
tained by this unique experiment in educational philanthropy 
would have been impossible.”’ 


Public school No. 79 was considerably damaged by fire, 
December 10. Shortly after five o’clock in the morning a woman 
living in one of the three tenement houses at the rear of the 
building saw dense smoke issuing from the roof. Two janitors, 
sleeping on the top floor, had a narrow escape. The fire was 
subdued by hard work, but it caused a damage estimated at $15,- 
o00. Nearly 2,000 day pupils and about 400 night pupils will en- 
joy a vacation until repairs can be made. 


_Mr. James Parrish Lee has been appointed school commis- 
sioner in place of Mr. A. P. Montant, who declined re-appoint- 
ment. 


The school-room platform of the Female Guardian Society's 
Home was occupied the other day by twenty little girls dressed 
in white. The little ones, who ranged from three to five years 
of age, sang and acted in pantomime a kindergarten snowball- 
ing song with great zest. As they sang of the coming of the 
snow, they romped as children do when playing in snow-banks. 
Then, as the music became more spirited, they took part in a 
snowball fight. Without losing either the words or the melody 
of their song, the children caught up the imaginary snow, 
packed it into balls, and pelted each other. When the play 
had come to a climax, the music changed to a tranquil melody, 
and the little ones joined in the final song as they brushed the 
fancied snowflakes from their frocks. The pantomime was 
given with a naturalness that was remarkable for such little 
tolks. 


Public school No. 98, of Brooklyn, to accommodate 300 pu- 
pils, was opened last week at Sheepshead Bay. The building 
contains sixteen class-rooms, each arranged for fifty pupils. 
The school opened with six teachers, in charge of Prin. George 
O. Tappen. 


At the meeting of the Brooklyn board of education, Dec. 7, 
the question of teachers’ salaries was finally shelved until after 
the consolidation of the cities. An attempt was made to in- 
crease the salaries of two high school principals, but it was de- 
feated. The chairman of the finance committee, Henry W. 
Maxwell, declared that there would be a deficiency of $250,000 
by the end of the school year. 


At the monthly meeting of the Schoolmasters’ Association 
of New York and vicinity, held at the law school rooms of the 
University of New York. Charles C. Ramsay, of the Durfee 
high school, Fall River, Mass., read a paper on “ The Future 
of Education in the United States.” Prin. Ramsay dealt with 
the methods and appliances in vogue in secondary schools. on 
the ground that the education furnished in the secondary 
schools, and even incollege and high schools, was not adequate, 
satisfactory, or conducive to power in the student. Prof. 
Ramsay's paper was discussed at length by Prin. William Mc- 
Andrew, of the Pratt institute high school. 


A service in memory of the late Henry Drisler. professor of 
Greek at Columbia university. was held last Saturday. Over 
the platform of the chapel was a life-size oil portrait of Prof. 
Drisler. The Rev. George A. Van DeWater. D.D.. of St. An- 
drews church, the college chaplain. officiated. 


The special committee appointed by Pres. Swanstrom, of 
the Brooklyn board of education, to consider the question of 
changing the basis of teachers’ salaries, met Nov. 22. The 
meeting was held behind closed doors in the board of educa- 
tion building on Livingston street. Mrs. Emma F. Pettengill 
presided. 


Pres. Charles Butler, of the Union Theological seminary, 
for many years president of New York university, died Mon- 
day morning. He was in his ninety-sixth year, and had been 
in feeble health for a year or more. His name has been asso- 
ciated with the Union Theological seminary and the New 
York university almost from their beginning. He was a suc- 
cessful lawyer and financier, and he gave many thousands of 
dollars for the cause of education and other worthy enterprises. 
A more extended notice of Dr. Butler will appear next week. 


A new school is to be built on Twentieth street between First 
and Second avenues. It will be large enough to accommodate 
the pupils of public schools No. 40 and 129. The contract price 
for the building is $199,000. 


At the last meeting, the board of education of Whitestone, L. I., 
raised the slaary of Prin. Conant, of the public school from $1,000 
to $1,500. The salaries of the other teachers were also raised. 





Nothing Said About Brains. 


ANTED—Aa able-bodied man to teach in a truant 
sghcol. Apply to City Superintendent of Schools. 


At least he was wanted last week, at Passaic, N. J. Ii he 
has not been found as yet, here is a chance for some able- 
bodied reader of The Journal. At a recent meeting of the Pas- 
saic board of education, it was decided to open a class where 
refractory and truant pupils could be taught apart from the 
other children of the city. After some discussion, in which 
Commissioner Ryan took a prominent part, the foregoing ad- 
vertisement was prepared then and there. Mr. Ryan's argu- 
ments, as reported in the “ Sun,” reveal sufficient earnestness 
on the part of the speaker, to be quite convincing. 

“T’ve got a picture in my mind,” said Mr. Ryan, “ of slates 
scaling around the room, a couple of boys passing a ball across 
the room, and two or three playing leap-frog in the corner. 
I see another little freckled-faced youngster leaning out of a 
window, and peppering the heads of the people on the street 
with a bear-shooter. The teacher of that class of boys must 
be a man; a strong man, an able-bodied man, a man capable 
of handling them. He ought to be equipped with a suit of 
armor, and should have a policeman’s night stick hung at his 
belt, and he should be capable of wielding it.” 


A National University. 


A congress for discussing a scheme to establish a university 
as a memorial to George Washington has been called at the 
national capital, for Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday of this 
week. 

Washington suggested the scheme of a national university 
in his address to Congress in 1790, and again in his annual 
message of 1796. He bequeathed by his will shares then worth 
$25,000 for the furtherance of the project. To push the matter, 
if possible, to completion, the George Washington memorial 
committee was organized last April. The committee has des- 
ignated February 22 as “offering day,”’ and has invited all 
patriotic societies to help raise the requisite funds. 


State of New York—Civil Service Commission. 
EXAMINATION FOR SCHOOL INSPECTOR, 


An open competitive examination for merit, for the position of Inspector 
of Schools ia the Examination Department of the University of the State 
of New York, will be held at Albany, and other cities convenient for appli- 
cants, on December 29, 1897. Salary $2,400 per annum. Applicants suc- 
cessful in the examination for merit, will be subject to an examination for 
fitness on the part of the appointing officer, before being eligible for ap- 
poiatment, 

Applicants should be college graduates, with successful experience in 
school work in New York state, and will be examined on their experience 
and education, on the history of education, especially in New York state, and 
ov school economy, including arrangement of echost buildings, heating, 
lighting, p'umbing, ventilation, spac*, equ pment, (including furniture, 
library, apparatus’, courses of study, arrangement of programs, methods 
of instruction and administration, time-saving devices, etc. Time allowed 
seven hours. 

Application must be on file in the office of ihe commission at least five 
days before the examination. 


For application blank, address Secretary, New York Civil Service Com- 


mission, Albany, N. Y. 
Charles S. Fowler, Chief Examiner. 
Albany, N. Y., December 10, 1897. « 





Directory of Educational Associations. 


An effort has been made to give in the following directory the names of 
all educational associations in the Metropolitan district. Readers knowing 
of any association omitted in this list are requested to notify the editor 
giving name, officers, and number of members. 


Teachers’ Associations. 


New York State Teachers’ Association.—Pres., Dr. James 
Lee, assistant superintendent of school, New York city; secre- 
tary, Prin. Schuyler F. Herron, Elizabethtown; treas., Prin. S 
McKee Smith, Chatham. 


NEW YORK CITY, 


New York City Teachers’ Association.—Elijah D. Clark, Pres. ; 


Miss Henrietta Woodman, Cor. Sec.; Henry M. Farrell, Rec. Sec. 
Meets at City College 3d Tuesdays. 2,500 members. 

New York Schoolmasters’ Club.—St. Denis Hotel. Org. 
1890. 150 members. Thos. S. O’Brien. Pres.; Chas. A. 
Dorsey, Sec., 81 Adelphia st., Brooklyn. 

New York Society of Pedagogy.—Madison av. and 85th st. 
Org. 1889. 1,200 members. Edward A Page, Pres. ; Miss 
Hester A, Roberts, Cor. Sec.; John W. Davis, Rec. Sec.; Herman 
C. Boehme, chairman membership committee. 

Teachers’ Mutual Life Assurance Association. Henry C. 
Litchfield, Pres. ; Samuel McC. Crosby, Sec., E. 96th st. cor. 
Lexington av. 

Teachers’ Mutual Aid Society.—Dr. John P. Conroy, Pres.; 
Dr. R. B. Keyser, G. S. No. 3. 

Association of Primary Principals.— Miss Josephine E. Rogers, 
Pres.; Miss S. E. Buckbee, Sec. 

The “ Emile.”—Joseph A. Fripp, Pres.; Emanuel A. Wahl, 
Rec, Sec. 

Association of Female Assistants in Grammar Departments.— 
Miss Alida S. Williams, Pres.; Miss Mary W. Hatch, Cor. Sec. 

Primary Teachers’ Association—Miss Mary A. McGovern, 
Pres.; Mrs J. E Archer, Sec. 

Mutual Benefit Asscciation.—Principal Dubois B. Frisbee, G. S. 
No. 4, Pres.; Abner B. Holley, GS. No. 46, Rec. Sec. 

Male Teachers’ Association.—Edwin E. Daniels, G. S. No. 87, 
Pres. 

Teachers’ Building and Loan Association of New York City.— 
David E. Gaddis, G.S. 54, Pres. ; Samuel Mc C, Crosby, G. S. No. 
86, Treas; A. D. Stratton, G. S. No. 4, Sec. 1,000 members. 
Shares $240 each, assets, $556,450. New Series opens each 
year in April and October. 

New York University Society for Child Study.—Jas P. Haney, 
M. D., Pres; Miriam Wheeler, Sec. 

Alpha Round Table, University Society for Child Study.—Ella 
Keith, Leader. 

Society for the Comparative Study of Pedagogy.—Dr. Samuel 
Weir, School of Pedagogy, Pres.; Dr. F. Monteser, School of 
Pedagogy, Secretary. 

Teachers’ Co-operative Building and Loan Association of the 
City of New York.—Joseph G. Furey, G. S. No. 40, Pres.; 
Magnus Gross, G. S. No. 6, Sec.; James M. Kieran, G. S, 81 
Treas. Members, 641. 


BROOKLYN, 


Brooklyn Principals’ Assoziation.— 65 members. Calvin 
Patterson, Pres., Girls’ High Scheol ; James J. McCabe, Sec., 

Brooklyn Teacher's Aid Association.—W. M. Jelliffe, Pres. 196 
Sixth av. ; Jas. Cruikshank, Treas ; Grace C. Wilson, Sec. 

Brooklyn Teachers’ Association—2,300 members. Walter B. 
Gunnison, Pres.; Emma A. Keeler, Sec., P. S. No. 26, Gates 
a ., near Ralph. 

Brooklyn Teachers’ Life Assurance Association—1I,557 mem- 
bers. Charles E. Tuthill, Pres. ; Leonard B. Dunkly, Treas, ; 
Mary B. Hart, Sec., 395 Cumberland st. 

Heads of Departments Association.—Miss Susan H. Wilkins, 
Pres.; Miss Adelaide A. Philips, Treas.; Miss Kate E. Turner, 
Cor. Sec., 472 Quincy st. 

Association of Normal Graduates.—John H, Harris, 472 Sixth 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., Sec. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Schoolmasters’ League of New Jersey.—George H. Linsley 
Jersey City, Pres. ; Edwin Shepard, Newark, Vice- Pres. 


JERSEY CITY. 


The Teachers’ Club.—Miss Lydia K. Ennis, Pres. 

The Male Principals’ Association. Geo. H. Linsley, Pres, 

The Primary Teachers’ Association. 

Jersey City Teachers’ Association for Principals and Teachers. 
302 members. Chas. S. Haskell, Pres. The Life Assurance 
Department has 305 members. This is managed on the assess- 
ment plan. 


NEWARK, N, J. 


Principals’ Association.—Edwin Shepard, Pres.; Clarence M. 
Giffin, Sec. ‘Membership 40 Meets once each month, the 4th 
Wednesday. 


This association is very much alive. The meetings are well 
attended. Though the membership is not large this association 
is -.2 educational power in Newark. 

Vice-Principals" Association.—Miss Jane E. Allen, Pres.; 
on See McLeod, Sec. Membership 23. Meets once each 
month. 

Teachers’ Guild.—Miss Sara A. Fawcett, Pres.; Miss Jessie K. 
Doremus, Sec. Meets once each month. Membership about 500. 


Other Educational Associations. 


NEW YORK CITY, 


New York Trade School.— Ist av., 68th and 69th sts. Org. 
1881. 507 students. R. Fulton Cutting, Pres. ; H. V. Brill, Man. 
Progressive Club.—229 E. 19th st. Org. 1884. 90 members. 
Object, classes for self improvement. Mrs. Henry Marquand, 

Pres. ; Miss K. Walsh, Sec., 229 E. 1gth st. 

New York Kindergarten Association.—105 E. 22d st. Hamil- 
ton W. Mabie, Pres. ; Daniel S. Remsen, Sec. 

Neighborhood Guild.—26 Delancy st. Org. 1887. 2,000 
members. Object same as University Settlement Society. 
Henry J. Rode, Sec. 

New York Genealogical and Biographical Society. 226 W. 
58th st. Org. 1869. 360 members. James Graat Wilson, 
Pres.; Thos. G. Evans, Sec. ; Richard H. Greene, Librarian. 

New York Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Children.— 
297 4th av. Elbridge T. Gerry, Pres. ; E. Fellows Jenkins, Se. 

New York Zoological Society—214 Broadway. Andrew H. 
Green, Pres. ; Madison Grant, Sec. 


Society tor the Prevention of Crime.—205 E. 22d st. Chas 
H. Parkhurst, Pres. ; Thaddeus D. Kenneson, Sec. 

Society for Psychical Research (New York Section)—Org. 
1890, J. H. Hyslop, Vice-Pres. and Sec., Columbia College N.Y. 

University Settlement Society —26 Delancy st. Org. 1892. 
500 members. Object, to bring men and women of education 
into close relations with the laboring classes for their mutual. 
benefit. Seth Low, Pres. ; Lester W. Clark, Sec. 

Children’s Aid Society.—D. Willis James, Pres. ; Charles E. 
Whitehead, Vice-Pres.; Charles Loring Brace, Sec., 105 East 
22nd st. 

American Kindergarten Society.—-o Fifth av. Miss Emily M. 
Coe, Pres.; Miss Emily D. Elton, Sec, 

Associate Alumni of the College of the City of New York.— 
John Weldon, Jr., Secretary, 133 Lexington av. 

Associate Alumnae of the Normal College of the City of New 
York.—Park av. and 68th st. Org. 1871. 1,575 members. Dr. 
Mary Augusta Requa, Pres.; Blanche H. Arnold, Sec. 


City College Club —133 Lexington av. Organized 1890. 200 
members, Alex. P. Ketcham, Pres.; James C. Byrne, 133 
Lexington av. 

Educational Alliance.—197 E. Broadway. Isidor Strauss, 
Pres. ; F. Speigelberg, Sec. 

College Settlement.—95 Rivington st. Org. 1889. Mrs. C. 
> = Pres.; Mrs. S. T. Johnson, Sec., 80 Park st., Mont- 
clair, N. J. 

Girls’ Club and Industrial Home.—208 E,. 14th st., A. W 
Dennett, Pres. ; S. E. Furey, Sec. 

American Geographical Society —11 West 29th st. 

Art Students’ League.—215 West 57th st, Bryson Burroughs, 
Pres. Board of Control; Ethel Jarvis Wheeler ,Cor Sec. 

Association for the Improved Instruction of Deaf Mutes.—912 
Lexington av. 

Cooper Union, for the Advancement of Science and Art.—8th 
st., and 4th av. 

Natural Science Associatioa.—114 5th av. 

New Vork Academy of Science.—41 East 49th st. 

New York Historical Society.—170 2nd av. 

Scientific Alliance of New York.—41 East 4gth st. 

Society for Ethical Culture.—669 Madison av. 

Society for Instruction in First Aid to the Injured.—1o3; East 
22nd st. 

Society for the Reformation of Juvenile Delinquents. —Ran- 
dall’s Island. 

New York Association of Sewing Schools.—Mrs. Richard 
Irvin, Pres., Miss H. S. Sackett, Sec. 


BROOKLYN. 


Froebel Society—110 members. Mrs. Sadie W. Taylor, 
316 Clifton place, Pres. ; Mrs. C. Williams, Sec. ; Mrs. H. Estelle 
Hartich, Treas. Object, the advancement of educational interests, 
self culture, and to promote civic patr:otism. Meets 1st Monday, 
Oct. to May, at Froebel Academy, 688-690 Lafayette Ave. 

Alumnae Association, Brooklyn Training School For Teachers. 
Organized 1893. 200 members. Katharine J. King, Pres., 
Jessie Coddington, Sec., 745 Hancock st. 

Pratt Institute. Neighborship Association.—Org. 1895. Mel- 
ville A. Marsh, Pres. ; Miss R. Stevens, Sec. Pratt Institute. 
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Books. 


In John Bennetts story of the times of Queen Elizabeth are 
introduced Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, and many of the con- 
genial spirits who listened to the combat of wits at the Mermaid 
Tavern. The hero is a little lad of Stratford town, a relative of 
Anne Hathaway, Shakespeare’s wife. He is gifted with a mar- 
velous voice, utterly uncultivated, but “tuned to the wood-note 
wild.” A company of strolling players visit Stratford, but are 
forbidden to give a performance = the burgesses. The master- 
player, Gaston Carew, a wild, roystering Sinde, and a strange 
combination of good and evil in which the latte: is mostly pre- 
dominant, hears Nick Atwood sing. Charmed by the voice he 
lures the boy from home, and fits him for the stage as ‘* Master 
Skylark.” .He frustrates every attempt of the homesick lad to 
return to his mother, and keeps him virtually a prisoner in Lon- 
don. Finally, “ Master Skylark” sings before Queen Elizabeth 
at the Christmas revels, and this is the means of restoring him to 
him home, through the agency of Shakespeare himself. Carew’s 
little daughter, Cicely, is the heroine of the tale. After her 
father’s violent end, Nick becomes her champion, and finds home 
and guardian for her. Mr. Birch’s illustrations are in accord with 
the spirit of the story. (The Century Co., New York. $1.50.) 








The frequent inquiries by members of reading circles, by col- 
lege students and others, for a systematic course of reading in 
the American classics led to the publication of a little book, 
“ Reading Courses in American Literature,” the subject matter 
of which had been originally prepared by the author, Prof. Fred 
Lewis Pattee, for personal use in his classes. Three separate 
courses are given, a major and and a minor series being outlined 
in each set. Course I. furnishes a chronological survey of the 
masterpieces of American literature, the field being divided into 
five periods—the colonial, 1607-1765; the Revolutionary, 1765- 
1812; the First Creative, 1812-1837 ; the Second Creative, 1837- 
1861; the Present, 1861-. Course II. has been prepared for those 
who wish to bring system to their readings in fiction. All through 
the book will be found passage for the true lover of poetry to ad- 
mire. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.75.) 


In as plain and easy a style as the subject will admit, Charles 
Woodward Hutson has told “The Story of Language.” The 
author seeks to define what language is and how it came to be 
studied as a science; he then shows how it probably began and 
how it becane multiform. Nexthe gives a scientific classification 
of tongues, and consider these classes in the order of their de- 
velopment—the Turanian, Hamitic. Semitic, and Aryan languages. 
Having reached the highest development of inflected speech, he 
gives special attention to two strongly contrasted inflected lan- 
guages—Latin and inflected English; there are considered two 
analytic tongues—French and English. fhe author’s story of 
language leads in regular historic progression upward from the 
crudest forms of human speech, through the most complex in- 
flected forms, to the freest, richest, and most analytic. It is not 
only the story of language in general, but the history of the ev- 
olution of English. (A. C. McCiurg & Co., Chicago. $1.50.) 


The interest in Greece, awakened by their heroic but ineffec- 
tual struggle with Turkey has called forth a number of boo s 
among 7 aed a volume on “ The War of Creek Independence,” 
by W. Alison Phillips. The author’s object has been to make 
more generally accessible a chapter of modern history which re- 
cent events have served to recall. That struggle was marked by 
much heroism, but the Greeks displayed the faults that have been 
prominent at all periods of their history. Much of the interest 
we have in the war comes from the fact that Byron enthusiastic- 
ally threw his influence on the side of the Greeks. (Charles 
Scribner's Sons. $1.50.) 


The book entitled “The Teacup Club,” is made up of the 
opinions of the members of a club of young women on women in 
politics, currency problems, women in legislation, etc., as ex- 
pressed over their teacups. It is bright and entertaining read- 
ing. The author of these breezy sketches is Eliza Armstrong. 
(Way and Williams, Chicago.) 


It will be a long time before Oliver Optic’s stories will cease 
to have their charm for boys and girls. Among the most popular 
of his stories are the Blue and the Gray—on Land series. “At 
the Front” is the fifth of the series and the last but one of the 
six volumes. It is a continuation of the narrative contained.in 
the preceding books, wherein is given the history of the River- 
lawn regiment from the formation of the two companies as a 
squadron, in which it rendered its first service for the preserva- 
tion of the Union, till in the present volume it becomes a full 
cavalry regiment of twelve companies, with three battalions, a 
colonel, a lieutenant-colonel, and three majors. The personal 
aiventures of the characters introduced in the preceding volumes 
will interest the reader probably more than the details of battles 
and skirmishes. In the enlargement of the regiment, most, if 
not all, of them rise to higher rank. The book is full of chances 
for exciting incidents and adventure, of which the author avails 
himself, making the volume one of the most stirring and inter- 
esting of the series. (Lee & Shepard, Boston. $1.50.) 
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It is certainly an encouraging sign of the times when men of 
ability and honesty in considera anaihese are ready by voice 
and pen to help bring about an improvement in social and polit- 
ical conditions. Perhaps no young man has had a wider exper- 
ience in practical politics than Theodore Roosevelt, and he is 
therefore enabled to speak with authority. His views of recent 
politics and legislation are embodied ina volume entitled “ Amer- 
ican Ideals and Other Essays.” He says: “ These essays are 
written on behalf of the many men who do take an actual part in 
trying practically to bring about the conditions for which we 
sometimes vaguely hope; on behalf of the under-officers in that 
army which, with much stumbling, halting, slipping, many mis- 
takes and shortcomings, and many painful failures, does, never- 
theless, through weary strife, accomplish something toward rais- 
ing the standard of public life.” What he says of American ideals 
and true Americanism will meet a response in many a thoughtful 
mind. His picture of machine politics will be recognized as a 
true one; civil service reform finds in him one of its ablest de- 
fenders. His criticisms of machine politicians, weak and corrupt 
legislators, and sensational newspapers are severe, but in the main 
just. Those who wish to perform the duties of citizenship thor- 
oughly and honestly will draw from these essays much strength 
and encouragement. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. $1.50.) 


“ Poets and their Homes,” and “ Art Gallery,’ are two fine art 
books lately issued. The former contains fine half-tone portraits 
of Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Bryant, Lowell, Emerson, Alice 
and Phebe Cary, Eugene Field, Shakespeare, Tennyson, and 
Celia Thaxter, and pictures of the homes of the Boston group. 
The latter hassome of the most famous pictures of Landseer, 
Rosa Bonheur, and others.) E. M. Perry, 1o Tremont street 
Malden, Mass.) 




















From ™ Zusice and Cricket.” (Sste: & Lauriet, Pavlishe ss,  oston, dimes. 


“The Last Cruise of the Mohawk,” by W. J. Henderson, is 
just such a book as young people enjoy, as it relates the adven- 
tures of a boy in the civil war. There is a background of history, 
but the real actors of the story are kept constantly to the front, 
and therefore interest in them increases to the end. The author's 
story-telling ability is seen at its greatest advantage in this 
romance. The illustrations are by Harry Edwards. (Charles 
Scribner's Sons, New York. $1.25.) 


What is man? Opinions greatly differ, as will be seen by con- 
sulting literature. A great many of these have been coungiied by 
Frederick W. Morton, and published under the title of “ Men in 
Epigram.” The views of maids, wives, widows, and many noted 
men, on man and his characteristics, are quoted. The book is a 
companion volume to the same author's ‘Women in Epigram.” 
(A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. $1.00.) 


A feature of the life of the South that was fast disappearin 
was preserved in fiction in George W. Cable’s stories of “ Ol 
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Creole Days.” These stories are classic and hence many will be 
ratified to learn of their publication in a superb holiday edition. 
t is unique in its mechanical perfection, paper, printing, illustra- 

tion, and binding all being of the highest standard. The illus- 

trations are exquisite drawings by Albert Herter, reproduced in 
photogravures. The cover desi; gn by the same artist is unique 
and beautiful. (Charles Scribner s Sons, New York. $5.00.) 


No story of adventure of the season will attract more attention 
than “ Under the Cuban Flag,” by Fred. A. Ober, on account of 
the wide-spread interest in the heroic struggle of the Cubans for 
freedom. [he main characters are some Americans who are 
taken over the scenes made famous by the battles of Gomez, 
Maceo, and other patriots. The thread of romance in the story 
is hardly more romantic than the real events described therein. 
The illustrations are by L J. Bridgman. (Estes & Lauriat, 
Boston.) 


Those who have had a taste of the romance of that marvelous 
story teller, Robert Louis Stevenson, will be eager to read “St. 
Ivis,” which he left unfinished at his death. In this is related 
the adventures of a French prisoner in England. This tale was 
taken down from Mr. Stevenson’s dictation by his step-daughter 
and amanuensis, Mrs. Strong, between January, 1893, and Oc- 
tober, 1894; it was laid aside for other work after thirty chapters 
had been written and when it was within sight of its conclusion, 
and the intended course of the remainder was known in outline 
to Mrs. Strong. The remaining five chapters are supplied by 
Mr. Quiller-Couch. (Charles Sc ‘ribner’s Sons, New York. $1. 50.) 


” 


From * With Crockett and Bowie.” (Charles Scribner's Sons.) 


The world, especially that part of it represented by teachers 
and pupils, owes a heavy debt of gratitude to the person who first 
discovered that science could be presented in the form of popular 

essays. Now there is scarcely a field in the whole broad domain 
of science that has not been more or less worked in this way. 

Natural history is a particularly inviting department Everest 
Ingersoll has given some lifelike and f: scinating accounts of fam 

iliar animals in his volume on “Wild Neighbors.” The essays 
comprising the volume have most of them been published in mag- 
azines, but they have been revised and elaborated for the book. 
They show the most careful and painst iking observation, while 
the matter is presented in a very attractive shape. Among the 
animals described are the squirrel, panther, coyote, badger, 
skunk, woodchuck, raccoon, etc. The illustrations are numerous. 
(Macmillan Co., New York. $1.50.) 
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“An Army Wife,” by Capt. Charles’ King, is a story that re- 
flects the social side of army life, told in the entertaining way for 
which this author has become famous. The book has numerous 
illustrations. (F. Tennyson Neely, New York. 50 cents.) 


If beauty is its own excuse for being, then there is ample justi- 
fication for the existence of Longfellow’s poem of “ Evangeline ” 
in hexameters, with their long and solemn cadences. There was 
much doubt felt at the time among the critics as to the adapta- 
bility of this measure to English verse, but the poet with his delli- 
cate appreciation of the music of verse disagreed with them and 
time has proved that he was right. It has sung its way into the 
affections of the public, and now none of his productions is 
more popular. The holiday edition of the poem has an intro- 
duction by the poet’s daughter Alice M. Longfellow, aad illus- 
trations in color by Howard Pyle, both full-page plates and head- 
pieces. In the scenes that are pictured the artist has caught the 
spirit of the old Acadian life, the joy and sadness of which are 
depicted by the poet. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and 
New York.) 


Of all the poems written by the late poet-laureate of England 
it is probable that none went further toward the making of his 
fame than “In Memoriam.” In the language of Henry Van 
Dyke in his preface to the elegant new edition of this poem, “it 
is a glorious monument to the memory of a friend, and it is the 
great English classic on the love of immortality and the immor- 
tality of love.”” That such a poem should be selected ‘or artistic 
iliustation and beautiful printing is no wonder; the publishers 
have been peculiarly fortunate in securing the services of Harry 
Fenn. Some years ago he spent several months in the vicinity of 
lennyson’s old Sussex home and he filled his portfolios with the 
beauties of that charming region of rural England. He has 
drawn from this store to interpret the poet’s multitudinous allu- 
sions to nature. Dr. Henry Van Dyke’s introduction is scholarly 
and appreciative. His personal acquaintance with the poet and 
his diligent study of his works especially fitted him for the task. 
In paper, printing, engraving, and binding the book is one of the 
finest we have seen this season. (Fords, Howard & Hulbert, 
New York. Silk, gilt top, uncut edges. $3.50.) 


If the gentle reader of this paragraph has built a house and 
now sees that he has made some costly mistakes, and wishes to 
avoid them if he should build another, or if he has never built a 
house but wants all the light he can find on the subject of house 
wap r. he should carefully read “ How to Build a Home,” by 
F.C. Moore. It is a very practical little book, going into the 
be tos of details the amateur builder usually learns about 
through expensive experience. The book contains sugge tions 
as to safety from fire, safety to health, comfort, convenience, dur- 
ability, and economy. The author has had the benefit of the as- 
sistance and advice of architects, builders, and contractors in 
preparing the volume. (Doubleday & McClure Co., New York.) 


“The Architects’ Directory ,’ for 1897-98 has appeared and is 
wonderfully complete considering the work of compiling s1.ha 
book. This is the fourth edition of this usetul little book. The 
names of the architects of the United States are given by states 
and towns and those of the Dominion of Canada by provinces 
and towns. (William T. Comstock, New York.) 


The numbers of “ The Century Magazine” from May, 1897, to 
Ov tober, 1897, have been bound in a “volume making a book of 
960 pages. The character of this magazine is so well known, 
that it seems superfluous to say anything further in its praise. It 
contains the best literature of the day; the best living masters 
aid in illustrating it. Scores of those who are famous for excel 
lence in their various lines have helped to make this volume. 
This volume contains Gen. Porter's remarkable story of his 

Campaigning with Grant.” (Century Company, New York.) il 


Medical men say rheumatism is the forerunner of heart dis- 
ease. Hood's Sarsaparilla cures rheumatism by its action on 
the blood. 





inauguration of the New York and Atlantic City Through 
Express. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company announces that, com- 
mencing Friday, Dec. 17, the through fast express train be- 
tween New York and Atlantic City will be placed in service 
daily, except Sunday, leaving New York, West Twenty-third 
street station, 1.20 P. M., Desbrosses and Cortlandt streets, 1.4¢ 
P. M., arriving at Atlantic City 5.20 P. M. Returning, leav- 
ing Atlantic City 9.00 A. M., and arrive New York 12.45 P. M. 

This train will carry a Pullman buffet parlor car and com- 
bined passenger coach in each direction, stopping at Newark, 
Elizabeth, Trenton, and Bordentown. 

The inauguration of this train formally opens the season at 
\tlantic City, which already gives promise of an early gather- 
ing, and one of unusual attraction and gaiety. The Lenten 
and ante-Lenten season at this most interesting resort is al 
ways alive, as here are gathered the most select and fashiona- 
ble society people of the land, and the new through express 
brings it within comfortable reach of Greater New York. 
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**sO I STIRRED, LAUGHING.” 
Copyright 1891, by Sir Walter Besant 


From “A Fountain Sealed.” (Frederick A, Stokes Co.) 


No one can surpass Capt. Charles King as a narrator of tales 
of army life. He not only knows the facts, but the romance of 
the soldier’s existence, and presents them in his stories in an 
effective way. “A Garrison Tangle” is a story of the Northwest, 
blending the practical life of the soldier and the romantic in an 
effective way. (F. Tennyson Neely, New York.) 


In “Camp and Trail,” Isabel Hornibrook tells the story of two 
English boys who, with their friend, an American collegian, go 
into the Maine woods to hunt deer and moose. They study the 
great game of the woods and breathe in health, inspiration, and 
noble thoughts. They have the company of a famous guide and 
hunter and make the acquaintance of boys, trappers, guides, and 
sportsmen. (Lothrop Publishing Co., Boston. $1.50.) 


The choice gathering of celebrities in the Century Gallery of 
One Hundred Portraits is the outcome of the demand for the en- 
graved frontispieces of the “Century Magazine.” In the past 
twenty-seven years the finest portraits of famous official and pro- 
fessional people have appeared in the pages of this magazine, re- 
produced from the best oil paintings or copied from artistic pho- 
tographs. The enduring form in which these are now presented 
makes a collection remarkable for its literary interest and fine art 
value. Each portrait is printed on heavy paper, 94x13\% inches, 
leaving a broad margin for framing. The De Vinne Press has 
executed the printing in a handsome manner, and the engraving 
has been the work of such artists as Timothy Cole, W. B. Clos 
son, G. Kruell, and Miss Powell. Autographs are attached to 
many of the portraits, increasing their personal interest. 

Among the representatives of American literature we observe 
the well-known faces of Aldrich, Bryant, Cable, Cooper, Curtis, 
Irving, Lowell, Holmes, Hawthorne, Whittier, Burroughs, Mark 
Twain, Howells, Stedman, and Parkman. From England we 
have Arnold, Besant, Browning, Landor, George Eliot, Newman, 
Ruskin, Shelley, Stevenson, Lang, Tennyson, and Thackeray. 
Music lovers will welcome the likenesses of Wagner, Verdi, Schu- 
mann, Mozart, Liszt, Lind, Grieg, Gounod, and Paderewski. The 
field of patriotism is covered by the faces of Washington, Lin- 
eoln, Sheridan, Jefferson, Franklin, Columbus, and Grant. The 
list is filled out with crowned heads, actors, artists, and statesmen. 

The extraordinary value to the general world of this unique 
picture gallery is apparent. To the teacher it offers a distinctive 
use for beautifying the walls of the school-room and to assist in 
teaching literature and history. Asit has not been placed on the 
market, but is held as a premium to be given with subscriptions 
to the “Century Magazine,” the publishers of Zhe School Fournal 
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have taken pains to arrange a combination offer which will fur" 
nish the Gallery to teachers. (The Century Company, New 
York.) 


As a writer of short stories F. J. Stimson has an enviable repu- 
tation. The art of telling a story in brief limits in such a way as 
to retain the interest is not an easy one, but he has mastered it; 
he is also master ofa graceful style. “Mrs. Knollys and Other 
Stories” is a volume containing seven stories. In addition to the 
title story, there are “The Three Ac chievements of E ileen,” “Our 
Consul at Carlsruhe,” “A First Love-Letter,” “In a Garret,” *-\ 
Daughter of Spain (Los Caraquenos)”, and “Dynevor.” (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.50.) 


“The Lord of Lowderdale,” by R. D. Chetwode, is a svory of 
England in the sixteenth century, when the art of the soldier was 
in greatest favor and every one was disposed to hang or behead 
those who thought different from him in politics or religion. It 
tells of sieges and many striking adventures. The book gives a 
good picture of that time. It is illustrated by G. Grenville Man- 
ton. (Estes & Lauriat, Boston.) 


Kirk Monroe never fails to produce a god story, one which 
boys and older people canenjoy. His latestone is **The Ready 
Rangers,” which is full of life and action. A set of wide-awake 
village boys form a sort of club, which develops into a fire brig- 
ade, a bicycle corps, a helping hand society, an amateur dramati 
association, and acrew of practical sailors. In fact, it served as a 
source of unending pleasure and instruction. (Lothrop Publis) 
ing Co., Boston. $1.25. 


We have many historic romances, but we do not remember of 
seeing any founded on pre-historic times other than the one just 
published. It is “The Story of Ab; A Tale of the Time of the 
Cave Men,” by Stanley Waterloo. The author carries the reacler 
back in thought to that far-off period and shows the people who 
lived then, by the aid of a vigorous imagination aaa the geo- 


lozical formations and other evidence of early man. The mo le 


. of life, the battles, and the pre-historic love making are described 


In his work the author has been assisted by some of the ab'est 
searchers of two continents into the life history of pre-historic 
times. This book, in which science and romance combine, will 
furnish the reader a healthy exercise for the imagination. (Way 
& Williams,Chicago. 


A story that will be sure to be appreciated by young people 
bears the quaint title of “Miss Mouse and Her Boys.” It is by 
Mrs. Molesworth, so well known in the field of juve nile fiction. 
The Miss Mouse ot the tale is a young lady who takes charge of 
the five Hervey boys and enters into their j VS and sorrows. Che 
book is beautifully illustrated by L. Leslie Brooke. (The Mac 
millan Co., New York. $1.25.) 


It must be admitted that when dogs figure prominently in 
stories they make very interesting characters. Will Allen Drom- 
goole has told very politely the story of “ The Farrier’s Dog and 
His Fellow.” This animal, called Baydaw (baby’s dog) by the 
little fellow whose interest in him saved him from a violent death 
in the millpond and Old Ciink by the bootblack (who saved his 
life when he was being persecuted by the urchins in the city), in 
spite of his low birth. succeeded in a wonderful way in arousing 
the gentler feelings of those with whom he associated. The 
book is illustrated by Amy M. Sacker. (L. C. Page & Co., Bos 
ton. 50 cents.) 


The popularity of Owen Meredith’s “Lucile” is something won 
derful. Edition after edition of this elegant society novel in 
verse have been issued, and still there is a call for more. The 
reason for this is that the story is well told, the colloquies lively, 
and the descriptions vigorous and at times even reaching the 
sublime, while there are many pertinent sentences concerning life 
and society. The beautiful edition of the poem just issued makes 
as handsome a gift book as could be wished for. The clear print- 
ing, the twelve fac-similes of water colors by Madeleine Lemaire 
and the roo other illustrations in black and white by C. McCor- 
mick Rogers, together with the handsome exterior, make ita very 
desirable book topossess. (Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York, 
$3.00.) 


The adventures of an imaginative boy and his omaaiaten, de 
picted by S. R. Crockett, a master of the art of story telling, bears 
the title of “Sir Toady Lion.” The scene of this juvenile epi is 
near the borders of England and Scotland, where the youthful Don 
Quixote passes through experiences that are extraordinary even 
it encountered in the region about home. Sir Toady Lion is a 
character who will please both young and old, and General Napo 
leon Smith will prove no less amusing. The author thoroughly 
understands boys, and has given a story in which there is nothing y 
of the goody -goody character, and yet there is nothing objection 
able; it is brimming over with fun and life. The illustrations are 
numerous and full of the spirit of the story. (Frederick A. Stokes 
Co., New York. $1.50.) 

The question of lynching in the South is treated in “Smoking 
Flax,’ by Hallie Erminie Rives, a young Kentucky woman. The 
case cited in the story as showing the conditions there is a most 
striking one, and is presented in a strong way. While deploring 


the occurrence of lynching, no one can read this tale without mod- 
erating his criticisms of the South. (F. Tennyson Neely, New 


York.) 
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The difficulty in selecting a volume of American 'yrical poems 
is that it is likely to be made too large. No one can tell exactly 
now just which one time will preserve. It appears, however, that 
Frederic Lawrence Knowles has made as wise a choice for his 
“Golden Treasury of American Songs and Lyrics” as is possible 
for the individual judgment. He has given about one hundred 
poems, some of which are favorites and will remain such; others 
are on trial. All the well-known poets are represented, and many 
others. In his preface we think the compiler defers too much to 
the judgment of Poe. The latter was a poetic genius of a morbid 
kind, but biased and unreliable as a critic. (L.C. Page & Co., 
Boston. $1.25.) 


“True to Themselves,” by Alex. J. C. Skene, M. D., LL.D., is 
a tale of two worlds. Itshows what strange mischance serves to 
divide people who should be united by the most sacred ties. Two 
Scotch lovers are separated, the important words being unspoken. 
Long years after, when the lady is married, they meet in America 
and everything is explained when it is too late. The story is one 
of more than ordinary interest. (F. Tennyson Neely, New York.) 


A dainty little book, ““The Procession of Flowers in Colorado,” 
by Helen Jackson, will be useful to help follow the flowers 
through the season when nature again begins the work of pro- 
ducing vegetation. The descriptions are full of poetical fancies 
and the pages are embellished with numerous appropriate illus- 
trations. (Roberts Bros., Boston.) 


A succession to Edna Lyall’s first story “ Donovan” has been 
warranted by the popular vein struck in that book. “ We Two,” 
“ A Knight Errant,” and ‘“ Doreen,” have been warmly hailed 
and now “ Wayfaring Men” appears and claims the same atten- 
tion. The elevated tone of the book and the triumph of goo 
over evil, make the story a helpful one. (Longmans, Green & 
Co., New York. $1.50.) 


Musical plays for young people’s performance are not easy to 
devise. The task has been well accomplished with H. C. Bun- 
ner's text, and Oscar Weil’s music in “ Three Operettas.” Each 
little play is built upon a fanciful theme; the music is pleasing, 
and the Panis of both words and music, illustrated by 
Weldon & Taylor, in handsome holiday guise. (Harper & Broth- 
ers, New York.) 


In the days when “ Wide Awake” brought out the latest and 
best of modern children’s literature, the continued stories of the 
Pepper family were prime favorites. The fourth and completing 
volume of series is now before us in “‘ Phronsie Pepper,” by Mar 
garet Sidney, and we read ot the last doings of the five little 
Peppers. The combination of little folks, those growing up, and 
the older people, with the varied happenings in their lives, is a 
wholesome recounting for all ages. The illustrations are ‘n the 
style which Jessie McDermott has rendered popular. (D. Lo- 
ghrop & Co., Boston. $1.50.) 


A sterling contribution to holiday literature unites the literary 
excellence of Henry Van Dyke with the artistic skill of Howard 
Pyle. Four chapters are grouped under “ The First Christmas 
Tree,” giving an imaginative interpretation of the origin of the 
Christmas evergreen. Each page is handsomely embellished 
with a border design, and four full-page photogravures accom- 
pany the text. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.50.) 


“The Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard,” has been translated from 
the French of Anatole France by Arabella Ward. Disregarding 
the sensational flavor of the title, the reader will find the story a 
charming, slowly-developed portrayal of.interesting characters. 
It is a typical example of the finest French style, and the trans- 
lation has retained much of the quaint charm of the original. (T. 
Y. Crowell & Co., New York. $1.00.) 


A set of love poems by Henry Clayton Hopkins are printed 
under the caption of “ Rose Leaves.” They are gracefully ex- 
pressed, and several of the pen-and-ink drawings by Lee W 
Zeigler are quaint in design. (John H. Williams Company, Bal- 
timore.) 


Although Mary E. Wilkins’ claim to a national reputation in 
literature lies with her unequaled New England stories, her pen 
has wandered very gracefully intochildren’s verse. ‘Once Upon 
a Time,” appeals to the child of the day, and to that older one 
who lives again in reminiscences that are awakened by the voice 
of the poet. (D. Lothrop & Co., Boston. $1.00.) 


Camera lovers appreciate the degree of art attained by Alex- 
ander Black in his popular picture-play of “ Miss Jerry.” A bit 
of that entertaining story is introduced into Mr. Black’s sketch of 
“A Capital Courtship,” which is adapted from a new entertain- 
ment. Political life in Washington is lightly touched upon and 
the seventeen illustrations from life photographs bring before us. 
Mr. Cleveland, Colonel Lamont, Commodore Melville, Sir Julian 
Pauncefote, and President McKinley. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. $1.00.) 


A remarkable book by Camille Flammarion, the notedJastron™ 
omer, has been translated into English by Augusta Rice Stetson, 
and furnished with many striking illustrations by De Bieler, Myr- 
bach, and Gambard. The renowned scientist weaves his knowl- 
edge of the universe into a story in which his imagination is given 
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full sway. He takes a trip through the universe accompanied by 
the Muse Urania and shows us the wonders of the starry depths; 
with all these marvels he combines a pretty love story, also dis- 
cussions of the mysteries of nature. Lovers of the wonderful will 
find in this book plenty of mater al to satisfy their taste. (F. Ten- 
nyson Neely. 50 cents.) 


“The King, the Knave, and the Donkey,” by Pythias Damon, 
treats of social and political questions. The author finds fault 
with everything oan everybody, with some things that are evils 
and with some things that are not. This want of discrimination 
—of moderation—makes the book practically valueless. (T. S. 
Denison, Chicago.) 


Any one who has read Thomas DeQuvincey’s “ Dream of an 
Opium Eater,” will understand what is meant when his essays 
are called lyrics in prose. It is a species of impassioned prose 
of which we have somewhat similar examples in some of the old 
prose writers, but the style is largely DeQuincey’s own. Some of 
these “ Lyrics in Prose” have been selected from DeQuincey’s 
works by R. Brimley Johnson and have been issued in a small 
volume. It is handsomely bound with a neat cover design, and 
has a photogravure portrait of DeQuincey. (Frederick A. Stokes 
Co., New York. 75 cents.) 


The series of children’s lives of great men by Elbridge S. Krooks 
has acquired a new volume ina history of our great peace-conquer- 
or, General Grant. In full the title is “The True Story of U. S. 
Grant the American soldier, told for boys and girls.” The man- 
ner of presenting a biography for young people is its most im- 
portan: factor, and Mr. Brooks has meatal Gs simple, straight- 
forward life of the hero in an adequate style. Each chapter is a 
picture, each a stirring story, picturesque, dramatic, and rich in 
moral incentive. The book may be added to the library of those 
teachers concerned who wish to inspire patriotic feeling in their 
classes, though designed and meeting the requirements of youth- 
ful readers. (Lothrop & Co., Boston. $1.50.) 


“The Malachite Cross,” by Frank H. Norton, is a romance of 
love and adventure, the principal scenes being laid in Paris and 
New York. The plot depends upon the malachite cross, which 
has many of the properties of the wonderful lamp of Aladdin. 
The one who holds this cross has power and influence so long as 
itis his. Its possessor holds with a grasp of iron, the hearts of 
those w om he so wills to hold. Fortune will cling to him and 
gold fly to his coffers. By its power he can guard himself from 
danger. The story is a powerful one, and the characters drawn 
with skill. (F. Tennyson Neely, New York. 50 cents.) 


‘“*Sheilah McLeod: A Heroine of the Back Blocks,” by Guy 
Boothby, is a story of love and adventure the scene of which is 
Australia. It is a well-told story and will prove entertaining 
reading. The book is well illustrated and substantially bound in 
cloth. (Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York. 75 cents.) 


Holiday Tour via Pennsylvania Railroad. 


On December 28 the Pennsylvania Railroad Company will run 
the first of a new series of Personally-Conducted Tours to Old 
Point Comfort and Washington. The party will travel by the 
Cape Charles Route to Old Point Comfort, where one day will be 
spent; thence by boat up the Potamac to Washington, spending 
two days at that point. Round-trip rate, including transport- 
ation, meals en route, transfers, etil eanamenelalate, berth on 
steamer, and all necessary expenses, $22.50 from New York; 
$21.00 from Trenton; $19.50 from Philadelphia. Proportionate 
rates from other points. Ata slight additional expense tourists 
can extend the trip to Virginia Beach, with accommodations at 
the Princess Anne Hotel. 

Tickets to Old Point Comfort only, including one ‘and three- 
fourths days’ board at that place, and good to return direct by 
regular trains within six days, will be soldin connection with this 
tour at rate of $16.00 from New York, $15.00 from Trenton, $14.00 
from Philadelphia, and proportionate rates from other points. 


Holiday Tour via Pennsylvania Railroad. 


December 28 is the date selected for the Personally-Conducted 
Holiday Tour of the Pennsylvania Railroad to Washington. 
This tour will cover a period of three days, affording ample time 
to visit all the principal points of interest at the National Cap- 
ital, including the new Congressional Library. Round-trip rate, 
covering all necessary expenses for the entire time absent, trans- 
portation, hotel accommodations, guides, &c., $14.50 from New 
York, $13.30 from Trenton, and $11.50 from Philadelphia. Pro- 
portionate rates from other points. Persons who desire may re- 
turn by way of Gettysburg, and spend two days at that point, by 
purchasing tickets at $2.00 additional, which include this priv- 
ilege. 

, SPECIAL TEACHERS’ TOUR. 

A special teachers’ tour, identical with the above, will be run 
on the same date. Tickets for this tour, covering all necessa 
expenses, including accommodations at the National Hotel, 
Willards Hotel, or the Hotel Regent, $2.00 less than rates quoted 
above. 

For itineraries and full information apply to Ticket Agents; 
Tourist Agent, 1106 Broadway, New York; or address Geo. W. 
Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia. 
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Literary Notes. 


“Harpcr’s Weekly” of December 4 will 
contain a new story by Thomas Hardy > 
titled “The Grave of the Hand Post”; 
interesting description of the smuatenes 
mausoleum and palace which Pressdent 
Crespo, of Venezuela, is erecting, and no- 
tices of the Chaucer frieze exeeuted by 
Robert Van Vorst Sewell for Mr. George 
J. Gould’s Lakewood house and of the 
academy exhibition. 


In the issue of “ The Living Age” of 
November 6 was given the first install- 
ment of a new serial story, “With a!l Her 
Heart,” translated for “The Living Age,” 
from the French of M. Rene Bazin. This 
novel, in its recent presentation in the 
“Revue des deux Mondes,” aroused the 
greatest interest, attracting the attention 
of litterateurs both in France and England. 
A vivid portrayal of life ina French indus- 
trial town, it is interesting alike as a social 
study, and as a realistic, yet delicate story 
of modern life. To all new subscribers to 
“The Living Age” for 18098, will be sent 
gratis the eight numbers of 1897, containing 
the first installments of “With all Her 
Heart.” 


The demand for an authoritive popular 
book upon birds, containing accurate col- 
ored plates which are real facsimiles, has 
led Messrs D. Appleton & Co. to issue an 
edition of Mr. Frank M. Chapman’s “Bird- 
Life” in colors. The high praise which 
has been given to Mr. Ernest Seton 
Thompson’s 75 full-page pictures is an as- 
surence of the welcome which will be given 
to the truthful portrayal of colors, as well 
as of natural attitudes, under the author's 
supervision, with results which have not 
been approached heretofore. 


Pennsylvania Railroad Company will 
Issue Clerical Orders for 1898. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
announces that the issue of clerical orders 
will be continued for 1898 on the same 
lines as in effect at present. 
™ Application blanks may be obtained of 
ticket agents, and same should reach the 
General Office by December 20, so that 
orders may be mailed December 31 to 
clergymen entitled to receive them. Orders 
will be issued only on individual applica- 
tion of clergymen, to be made on blanks 
furnished by the Company and certified to 
by one of its agents. 





EVERY TABLET 


PEARS’ SOAP 


iskeptat least twelve mouths 
before it is sold. This can be 
said of no other Soap in the 
world, and good soap, like 
good wine, improves with 
age. 

You may keep Pears’ Soap 
for twenty years in any clim- 
ate, and it will never shrink, 
Every tablet will retain its 
original shape and every ball 
remain a perfect sphere 
proof positive that there is 
no shrinkage, and that they 
are old and well-matured. 


Unequalled for Toilet, Nursery and Bath 
Pears’ ee a Pears’ 
Be sure you get Pears’. 


Used everywhere—Sold everywhere, 
Try Pears’ Shaving Stick. 
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laundress Ivory Soap. 


you would have your husbands 
hint fronts immaculate give your 


A white soap, it washes white. 
































Interesting Notes. 


A Marvelous Instrument. 


Professor Elmer Gates, who has come | 


into prominence by reason of his recent | 
successful experiments in the field of mi- 
croscopy, has a large and well equipped | 
laboratory at Chevy Chase, near Washing- 
ton. His latest achievement is an instru- 
ment that magnifies 300 times more than 
the present microscope, thus opening up a 
world as new to science as the one that 
was developed by the microscope which 
magnifies 10,000 diameters. The new in- 
strument of Professor Gates magnifies 300 
times 10,000, which is 3,000,000 With this, 
objects cannot be seen with the naked eye, 
but the discoverer has provided a way to 
make them visible by an improved process 
of photo-microscopy, which reveals that 
which the modern microscope cannot show. 
This is destined to play a most important 
part in the science of psycho-physical re- 
search. 

Professor Gates will apply his invention 
to medical research and to bacteriology, 
physiology, and histology. Since the in- 
vention has been announced, less than a 
month, a number of scientists have urged 
him to patent it. This would, 
make a great deal of money for Professor 
Gates, but he has decided not to patent the 
instrument, but to allow it to be made and 
used in the interest of science and for the 
benefit of searchers for facts in this direc- 
tion, one of his tenets being that ambition 
except for the good of science and the 
world is absolutely worthless.—* American 
Contractor.” 


Labor Against Raw Material. 


It is now generally recognized that no 
more forcible example of the value of labor 
as against the raw material can be cited 
than that demonstrated by the manufacture 
of watch springs. Hair springs have been 
manufactured of only one-fifth of a grain 
weight, or, in other words, out of one 
pound of iron as many as 50,000 of these 
delicate springs have been made, the value 
of which was 160,000 times as much as that 
of the raw material employed in the manu- 
facture. 


How Coal was Probably Formed. 


To M. Fayol, an eminent French engin- 
eer, having in charge the coal mines at 
Commentry, is due the theory of the 
formation of coal, claimed to be based on 
such facts and experiments as receive the 
support of scientific men—the mines in 
question beiag partly worked in the open 


air, have rendered it easy to observe the | 


relations of the different strata making up 
that region. It appearing at first that the 
pebbles constituting the pudding stones 
were formed of rocks whose place of origin 
was sometimes quite distant, and the coal 
being the result of vegetable debris laid 
down in horizontal layers, one above the 
other, the conclusion arrived at from these 
data assumed that a liquid must have been 
necessary to transport and arrange in this 
way such different elements—coal, there- 
fore, not having been formed in the place 
where now found, but is a product of trans- 


of course, | 


portation. It is urged that the climate of 


-| the coal epoch being very moist, abundant 


floods carried away trees and whole forests 
and swept them into lake basins, the trees 
thus forming great rafts of logs; the heav- 
iest materials—gravel, sand, clays—were 

»osited in the order of their density, the 
—— vegetable matter floating longer and 
being deposited last. This, it is thought, 
explains why the layers 9 earth and coal 
are not par allel, and why al those layers, 
as has been observed in de Itas, are inclined 
in the same direction and at different angles 
—* American Contractor.” 


Experiments have recently been made 
by Eastern railways in sprinkling oil along 
the ground beside their trac.s for the pur- 
pose of preventing the dust from being 
swept up by the motion of the cars. A 
stretch of road in New Jersey was sprin- 
kled with crude oil for a distance of 6 feet 
on each side of the track. This was found 
to lay the dust successfully, and it is said 
that the entire Pennsylvania system will be 
thus treated. 

Troches” are of 


“Brown's Bronchial 


great service in subduing Hoarseness and 
Sold only in boxes. 


Coughs. Avoid im 


itations. 





Puny_.s 
Children 


Who would prescribe only 
tonics and bitters for a weak, 
puny child? Its muscles and 
nerves are so thoroughly ex- 
hausted that they cannot be 
whipped into activity, The 
child needs food; a blood- 
making, nerve-strengthening 
and muscle-building food. 


Scott’s Emulsion 


of Cod-Liver Oil is all of this, 
and you still have a tonic in 
the hypophosphites of lime 
and soda to act with the food. : 















For thin and delicate children 
there is no remedy superior 
to it in the world. It means 
growth, strength, plumpness 
and comfort to them. Be sure 
you get SCOTT’S Emulsion, 


goc. and $1.00, all druggists. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York, 
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Needs no disguise 


because it is free from all 
disagreeable taste and odor. 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil, 


always of the highest standard of quality, is 

now prepared by a new process, whereby the 

Oil is kept from atmospheric contact from the 

beginning of the process of manufacture until 

it is safely corked up in bottles, thus prevent 

ing contamination of any kind and excluding 
«il impurities. 


}ive this new Oila trial. Ackfor Peter Moller’s Oil and ree 
that the bottle -- a flat, oval one --tears our name as a ents. 
Notice the date in pefurated letters at Lottom of the label. 


Schieffelin & Co., New York. 


STUD ILLINOIS 


Medical College 
ee —the Chicago Summer School 
cine of Medicine. A regular Med- 

ical College, holding sessions 

from March to September. 
d - Four years’ graded course. 

Health. Apply to 

WF. Waugh,A.M.,M.D.,Dean 


Twenty Professors. Excellent 
Summer. or H. H. Brown, M.D., See'y, 


clinics. Well-equipped Labor- 
103 State St., Chicago. 





atories. Abundant dissecting 
material. Living costs one- 
third less than in Winter. No 
other great city has a climate 
allowing study all Summer. 
Co-educational. Recognized 
by the Illinois State Board of 





REFRACTING and REFLECTING 


‘TELESCOPES 


Finest Quality. 

Price -nd Quality cor sidered, our 
3 Special school designs are un qualed 

in powrrard completeness of mount- 

ing. Send for i/lustrated circular. 
Large sizes for Colleges and Uni- 

/ versities, 

LOHMANN BROS,, Greenville, Ohio 





eeeeu ceeeeeese 


Atthe End of Your Journey ou will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave.,; 41st and 42d Sts., 
¢ Grand Central Depot, New York 


Central for oon ing and theatres. 
Baggage to and f. << in 48d St. Depot free. 


Rooms, $1.00 per day ‘and Upwards 
seers ce4eue 


TEACHER WANTED! 


Lady or gentleman, to travel and appoint agents. 
No canvassing. Sa'ary and expenses pit. 
. ELLIOTT PUBLISHING COMPAN 
Educational Department. Phila‘eiptia, Pa. 












DO YOU SUBSCRIBE FOR 


EDUCATIONAL 
FOUNDATIONS? 


($3.00 a Year.) This is a monthly text- 
book for teachers who desire professional 
advancement. 


OUR TIMES 


The ideal paper of current events carefully. 
edited for the school-room. I ts circulation 
has doubled during the last year. 30 cents 
a Year; Clubs of two or more 25 cts, each 





E. L. KELLOGG & CO,, 


NEW YORK and CHICAGO, 





Newspaper Enterprise In 1830. 
Such great excitement prevailed in Jan- 
uary, 1830, when it was known that Web- 
ster would reply to Hayne, that arrange- 
ments were made by the New York, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, and Providence news- 
— to have relays of fast horses between 
ashington and Providence, but according 
to an age | tradition, which is worth 
recording, the Providence papers showed 
the most enterprise. They took advantage 
of the quiet waters on Long Island sound, 
and placed on board a steamer frames and 
cases and compositors, so that on the ar- 
rival of the steamer at Providence the 
speech was in type and ready to be printed. 
The above is only one of many interesting 
items of information to be found in the 
_— of “The Great Debate between 
ae e and Webster,” now in preparation 
indsay Swift, for the Riverside Liter- 

~ 4. Series (Houghton. Mifflin & Co.). 


Large Chunk of Nickel Steel. 


The largest meteorite that the eye of 
man ever behe d, according to the best 
information to be obtained, is lying in 
the Brooklyn navy yard. The government 
derrick, capable of lifting 100 tons, lifted it 
out of the hold of the Hope, the little three- 
masted ship in which Lieutenant Robert 
E. Peary, U.S. N., made his latest trip to 
the arctic regions. The meteorite is 12 
feet long, 8 feet wide, 6 feet thick 
and weighs close to ninety tons. The 
chunk looks like a mass of mud-colored 
rock. Its shape is something like that of a 
great bowlder through which a narrow arch 
has been irregularly cut. All over its sur- 
face are protruberances, but the sur- 
face is smooth. When the meteorite is 
struck with a hammer it gives outa thin 
metallic sound as if it were hollow. The 
meteorite was found on the northern shore 
of Melville bay, on the western coast of 
Greenland, not far from Cape York. It is 
composed of about 92 per cent. iron and 
about 8 per cent. nickel. It is practically 
the same composition as the armor plate 
used in our war vessels. 

Meteorites are of three classes, those 
composed wholly of iron, those in which 
iron and earthy matter are mixed, and 
those entirely of stone, the last being by 
far the most common. It is asserted that 
millions of meteors reach ihe atmosphere 
of the earth every day, coming from inter- 
stellar space, where the temperature is 400 
degrees below zero. On striking the outer 
air of this planet the friction causes a heat 
of 3,000,000 degrees, and the missile, flying 

2,500 miles a minute, is instantly converted 
into gas. But occasionally the mass of 
the meteor is so great that some of it 
reaches the earth, becoming visible at a 
distance of 100 miles. No substance un- 
known on the earth has been found in 
meteorites. Iron is their predominant 
metal. They have shown imbedded dia- 
monds, but no gold. The fragments are 
occasionally scattered over an area of 
miles, a fact proved by their fitting into 
each other. 


One View of Boiled Milk. 


Says “Popular Science News”: The 
chemical result of boiling milk is to kill all 
the living cells and to coagulate all the al- 
bumoid constituents. Milk after boiling is 
thicker than it was before. The physiolog- 


Salt Rheum 


Intense Suffering—Could Not Sleep 
—Cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 





“T had salt rheum on my arms, which 
itched intensely and kept me from sleep- 
ing. Theskin on my hands would crack 
open. My friends believed I was suffer- 
ing from blood poisoning. I decided to 
take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. I did not see 
any improvement with the first bottle 
but continued with the medicine and 
after taking five bottles I was completely 
cured. My hands are now as smooth as 
I could wish.” A. D. HAGEY, Elfoy, Pa. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the best—in fact the One True Biood Purifier. 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. 


Hood’s 


° are prompt, , efficient it and 
Pills easy in effect. 25 cents. 








£0 LLARS 


EVERSIBLE 28 CUFFS. 
Invaluable for Teachers, Travellers, Pro- 
fessional Men, Farmers and Tradesmen. 

Was Sor ona, the linen kind 
oa" sha 1 not wilt. Both 5 ee are 
made of ne Siow Lane ne | by a centre 
lining. Perfectly laundered and finished. 

NOT TO BE WASHED. 

Just wear, reverse, and then discard. 
ASK THE DEALERS FOR THEM. 
If not found at the stores, send six cents for 
sample collar and cuffs, naming size and style 


Reversible Collar Co., 95 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
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CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 
Teeth without Plates. 


The special and scientific branch cf dentistry known 
as Crown and Bridge Work, uires the most accurate 
adjustment with perfect Ly ~~ — to 
'nsure an artistic success 4 

Having every facility fer tie ru rg work Ican 
now offer reasonable prices as consistent with ret 

lass workmanship. EsT. 1868. 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 362 W. 28d St. N. ¥. 
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READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 
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FURS. 


Russian and Hudson Bay 
Sable, Chinchilla, Ermine and 
Persian Lamb Capes. 
Pelerines and Wraps. 
Alaska Sable, Silver and Blue 
Fox, Stone Marten Trimming 
Furs. 


FUR ROBES. 
roadovay Ke 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 





ical results are that all the constituents of 
the milk must be digested before it can be 
absorbed into the system; therefore there 
is a distinct loss in the utility of the milk, 
because the living cells of fresh milk do 
not enter into the system direct as living 
protoplasm, and build up the tissues direct, 
as they would do in fresh, unboiled milk. 
Boiling does, undoubtedly in some way 
render milk more difficult to digest. Every 
sterilizing lessens its digestibility. 


The Relief of Pain. 


Frank S. Grant, M.D., medical officer of 
the Provident Savings Life Assurance So- 
ciety, No. 29 Broadway, New York city, 
writes to the “ Medical at no ” as follows: 
“Antikamnia may justly lay claim as a 
remedy or certain palliative in the follow- 
ing diseases. It is here antikamnia derives 
and deserves its title—“ - ere to pain.” 
1. Neuralgia, intercostal, occipital, tri- 
geminal, as well as migraine and all other 
varieties of headache, 2. Influenza, from 
the often mild commencing coryza, to that 
formidable and contageous malady “la 
grippe.” 3. Rheumatism. Antikamnia 
alone or in combination with salol and 
quinine, will be found a veritable sheet an- 
chor in the treatment of these oft compli- 
cated and various complaints. 4. Dys- 
menorrhoea. Antikamnia by overcoming 
the pain symptoms, permits nature to as- 
sert herself properly. This applies to dys- 
menorrhoea in all its different froms and 
accompaniments.” 


Around the World. 


The time required for a journey round 
the earth by a man walking day and night, 
and without resting, would be 428 days; 
an express train, 40 my sound, at a 
medium temperature, 32‘ hours; a cannon 
ball, 2134 hours: light, a little over one-tenth 
of a second; and electricity passing over a 
copper wire, a little under one-tenth of a 
second. 


The Poetry of Nature. 


“The poetry of earth is never dead,” 
wrote Keats; and, though the statement 
sounds, at first thought, a dangerously 
sweeping one, there is no doubt that if he 
had been called upon to argue the point 
he would have successfully maintained his 
thesis. Regarded subjectively, the poetry 
of earth, or, in other words, the quality 








which makes for poetry in external nature, 
is that power in nature which moves us by 
suggestion, which excites in us emotion, 
imagination, or poignant association,which 
plays upon the tense strings of our sympa- 
thies with the fingers of memory or desire. 
This power may reside not less in a bleak 
pasture lot than in a paradisal close of 
bloom and verdure, not less in a roadside 
thistle patch than in a peak that soars into 
the sunset. It works through sheer per | 
or sheer sublimity; but it may work wit 
equal effect through austerity or reticence 
or limitation or change. It may use the 
most common scenes, the most familiar 
facts and forms, as the vehicle of its most 

enetrating and most illuminating message. 

t is.apt to make the drop of dew ona 
grass-blade as significant as the starred 
sphere of the sky. ‘ 

Merely descriptive poetry is not very far 
removed from the work of the reporter and 
the photographer. Lacking the selective 
quality of creative art, it is in reality little 
more than a presentation of some of the 
raw materials of poetry. It leaves the 
reader unmoved, because little emotion has 
gone to its making.—Charles G. D. Rob- 
erts, in the December “Forum.” 


Good blood helps to make a good com- 
plexion, but there are other things that 
contribute almostas much toward this de- 
sirable end. Those who have used Dr. 
T. Felix Gouraud’s Oriental Cream, or 
Magical Beautifier have found that it 
removes tan, pimples, freckles, anp other 
bjemishes. It has been in use for forty 
eight years, a fact that ought of itself be a 
sufficient guaranty of merit. One bottle 
wil! last six months, using it everyday. It 
is sold by all druggists and fancy goods 
dealers, or may be obtained of Ferd. T. 
a Proprietor, 37 Great Jones Street, 


Those Who Endure. 


The pains of rheumatism should be re- 
minded that a cure for this disease may be 
found in Hood’s Sarsaparilla. The ex- 
perience of those who have taken Hood's 
Sarsaparilla for rheumatism, and have 
been completely and permanently cured, 
prove the power of this medicine to rout 
and conquer this disease. Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla is the One True Blood Purifier and 
and it neutralizes the acid which causes 
the aches and pains ot rheumatism. ‘This 
is why it absolutely cures when liniments 
and other cmenl applications fail to give 
permanent relief. Besure to get Hood’s. 


Christmas Hoiiday Tour to Washing- 
ton. 


An opportune, delightful and instructive 
tour, in which all teachers of New York, 
Brooklyn and vicinity, and their friends, 
should participate, has been arranged by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company to 
Washington, to leave New York on Tues- 
day, December 28, under the personal es- 
cort of a Tourist Agent and Chaperon. Two 
days will be spent in Washington visiting 
the many points of interest, including the 
new Congressional Library, one of the 
most sublime edifices in the world. An 
opportunity will also be afforded for a tri 
to Mt. Vernon. A stop of two hours will 
also be made at Philadelphia on the going 
trip, affording an opportunity to visit the 
United States Mint, Independence Hall, 
Wanamaker’s, and other points of interest. 

Round-trip rate, including transportation, 
hotel accommodations, and all necessary 
expenses, $14.50 or $12.50, according to 
hotel selected in Washington 

For detailed itineraries and full informa- 
tion apply to ticket agents ; address Tourist 
Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York, 


Duriag the Teething Period 


Mrs. Winstow’s Sootuinc Syrup has been used for 
over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS 
tor their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, witb 
PERFECT SUCCESS, It SOOTHES the CHILD 
SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN,CURES 
WIND COLIC, and _ is the best remedy for DIAR- 
RHCEA, Sold by Druggists in every part of the 
world, Be sure and ask for “ Mrs, Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup,” and take no other kind. Twenty-five 
“ents a bottle, 








This Beautiful Boudoir Clock given away 
with ¢10.00 orders. 


BOYS «« GIRLS 


Get orders for our celebrated goods. 





( REATEST INDUCEMENTS 
EVER OFFERED, 


WATCHES, CLOCKS, TEA 
SETS, TOILET SETS. 


with $5, $7 and $:i0 
orders. Now is your chance 
to get orders for our Teas 


Coffees, etc. 
Roasted coffees, 14,16, 18, and 20 cents, 
per pound—Teas 20 and 25 cents per po und 
Send this advertisement and 15 cents in 
stamps and we will send you a quarter 
pound of the best tea imported—any kind 
you may select—** The School Journal.” 


Send for New Premium and 
Reduced Price List. 


The Great American Tea Co. 


31 and 33 Vesey Street, 


P.O, Box 289, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


SONG TREASURES 


THE BEST AND LEAST EXPENSIVE 
SCHOOL SONG BOOK, 64 PAGES. &%9 
PIECES. 


Whv Best? 


Because it contains songs that: 





1. The pupils like to sing. 

2. Are easy to be learned. 

3. Possess relation to culture, ideas of 
beauty, etc. 

4. Has themes that the teacher neeas 
to present to his pupils to interest 
them in school and study. 

Many thousands are in use. 


Sample copy, 15 cents; per dozen, $1.50, 
Special terms for larger quantities, 


FE. L. KELLOGG & CO,, 
61 East Ninth St., New York. 
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READY IN JANUARY. 


CyR’S CHILDREN'S 
FOURTH READF? 


By ELLen M. Cyr. Cloth, 372 Pages. Fully Illustrated. 





HE CHILDREN’S FOURTH READER has red on the The Mutual Lite 


same lines as the Second and Third Readers. The plan adopted 
I'S RANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


in the previous Readers of making boys and girls acquainted with a few 


oF 


‘+horne, 
Dickens, Scott, Tennyson, and Irving are introduced, amy., sttuscrated RicHaRD A. McCuRDY, +: : PRESIDENT 


with portraits and pictures of the homes of these authors. Choice Assets Over $234,000,000 


of our great authors is continued in this book. Sketches 





selections have also been made from the good writers, like Bayard | The Largest Life Insurance Company in the 


po ‘ ‘ - pon . | World. Tctal Payments to Policy-Holders 
Taylor, Mrs. Spofford, Eugene Field, Thomas Nelson Page, Mrs. | need Remaeegen. ” 


. : . ‘ baie 
le ack : - S > ns ‘ . ar. | : iw  - 

Helen Hunt Jackson, R. L. Stevenson, C. D. Warner, Mrs. Ewing, and Bre fenton jntsnatien apety ts the enesest agent 

or to the Head Office of the Company, 


other authors whose writings are especially interesting and instructive 
Nassau, Cedar and Liberty Sts., N. Y. City. 


to pupils of Fourth Reader grade. The book is fully illustrated with 
vignette portraits of the authors chosen, besides many original illus PRACTICAL BC MS 
trations based upon the text, and designed especially for this book. 
on Architectural Drawing, Wood- 
working, Carpentry, and Kindred 





Descriptive Circulars of the Cyr Readers sent postpaid to any address. Subjects, Suited to the use 
of Teachers in 


MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
GINN &z COMPANY, Publishers, Boston. | Circular on Application. 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. ATLANTA. DALLAS, | WHL-LIAM T. COMSTOCK, Publisher, 
23 Warren Street, New York. 


MACBETH WATCHES, DIAMONDS 
In the Student’s Series of English Classics | AND FINE JEWELRY. 


NOW READY 
| 


Correspondence cordially invited. 











BENEDICT BROTHERS, ot Broadway and Cort- 

Thirty-four vclumes have bren pub isted. All t-e books of this series are substantialiy bound | _—_ ee ae pee pao eee a — 1 — 
st fallen , Me " ene | fully selected stock of choice Dis«monds and other 
in ey the texts = unabricged and of the best authority; the editors are well-known teachers | Gems, Fine Gold Jewelry, Sterung Silver Goods, 
and the prices are low. , &c. Attention ts called to our several grades of 
After its use as a class book the student has a handsome volume for his library. | Time-Keeping Watches, all made especially for our 


. -RESPONDENCE VVITED | house and bearing our name. 
CORRESPONDERLE INTIS EVERY WATCH GUARANTEED! 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, | “THE BENEDICT” 


Perfect Collar f 
9-11 East Sixteenth Street, - - ~ - - NEW YORK. | €8° view & om Buttons gio view 
In Gold, extra heavy Rolled Gold, and Sterling 
Silver, 
“NOTE”! The Genuine Benedict Button has 


AR AKAAAAAKAAAAALAAAAACAAAALE (Sf ey y P the name ** BENEDICT ”’ and date of patent stamped 
Wavdvuwdvutdudedraddvdrdddvdddudvdvaly vied upon it! 


The Smith Premier Typewriter. a 
Pp Best Value — Benedict Brothers, 


Caaeest | JEWELERS, 

hae oD, Has all the Latest Lmprovements. Broadway & Cortlandt Street, © NEW YORK. 
“f oN Popular Because of Merit. 

Most Durable Typewriter Made. ‘WANTED —Live Teachers, successful 

Premier Buyers do Not Experiment. at canvassing or agency work, to rep- 

Write for New Art Catalogue free. resent our publications. Salary and com- 

‘ mission. This is a rare chance for live 

The Smith Premier Cypewriter Co., teachers who wish to leave teaching for 

Syracuse, N. Y.. a. 8. A. vermanent and paying work. Address E. 

| i. KELLOGG (personal), 61 E. 9th St., N.Y. 
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Branch Offices in 42 Principal Cities in the United States and England. 





